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Who is “totalitarian”? 

The intent of the changes made in the immigration 
and naturalization law by the McCarran Act is very 
clear: to exclude Communists and other totalitarians 
from the United States. But the wording of the Act 
is causing much furrowing of brows and scratching of 
heads in State Department circles. Just who is, in the 
mind of Congress, “totalitarian”? What about Friedrich 
Gulda, 20-year-old Austrian pianist, who arrived at 
New York’s Idlewild airport on October 6, and found 
himself headed, not for Carnegie Hall, but for Ellis 
Island? Under questioning by immigration officials 
Mr. Gulda had admitted to having been a member of 
a totalitarian party. This fact, according to Section 
92(1) (C)(v) of the McCarran law, would suffice to 
exclude him from the United States. True, the totali- 
tarian organization referred to was the Hitler Youth, 
of which Mr. Gulda became a member at the unsub- 
versive age of ten. But there is the law; and who can 
blame immigration officials if they are unwilling to 
bet their interpretation of the mind of Congress against 
a 5,000-dollar fine and five years in jai]? The mind 
of Congress, as expressed in the Jaw. seems to many 
thoughtful persons to regard adherents of General 
Franco’s regime as undesirable aliens. The mind of 
Congress, as expressed in its August 28 vote of a $62.5- 
million loan to the Spanish Government, seems to 
harbor less unkindly thoughts of Franco’s followers. 
State Department officials were willing to hazard a 
guess that Congress did not mean to exclude Yugo- 
slavs under the McCarran Act. But if Tito’s is not a 
totalitarian regime, what does “totalitarian” mean—in 
the mind of Congress? From yet another quarter came 
complaint against the McCarran Act, when the U. S. 
High Commissioner in Germany, John J. McCloy, pro- 
tested that it would wreck the ambitious program, just 
getting under way, of sending Germans to the United 
States to become acquainted with the ways of democ- 
racy. All in all, one must feel that the mind of Con- 
gress, in the closing days of the last session, was too 
much on the November elections and not enough on 
the business of drafting a workable law against sub- 
versives. 


Peace at NLRB 

With the appointment of George J. Bott as general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, that 
key agency can look forward to a period of relative 
peace and harmony. A career man, Mr. Bott is not 
widely known outside NLRB circles. Within the 
family, however, he is highly regarded as an efficient 
public servant, more interested in doing a good job 
than in grabbing headlines. Already there are signs 
that Mr. Bott and the Board are determined to heal 
the deplorable breach opened during the stormy in- 
cumbency of Robert Denham. On October 5, in a 
series of unanimous decisions, the Board made clear 
the practical limits of its jurisdiction. Instead of ex- 
panding its operations to the fullest possible extent, 
as Mr. Denham wanted it to do, the Board will limit 
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itself to “enterprises whose operations have, or at 
which labor disputes would have, a pronounced im- 
pact upon the flow of interstate commerce.” Mr. Bott 
immediately announced that he would follow the same 
policy in issuing complaints. Mr. Bott also announced 
that he would recognize the right of the Board to pass 
on officers appointed to head the field offices, and that 
he would follow the Board’s instructions in handling 
enforcement orders before the Courts. Thus three 
major areas of disagreement no longer exist. The new 
harmony, it should be noted, has been achieved in 
spite of and not because of the Taft-Hartley Act. By 
creating a two-headed agency, that law made con- 
flict almost inevitable. So long as the office of General 
Counsel remains autonomous, any unity at NLRB 
will be the fruit of agreement, not the consequence 
of structure. 


New commy union 

On October 8, in New York City, strictly according 
to plan, was born the Distributive, Processing and 
Office Workers of America. The new union, which is 
an unholy amalgamation of the Distributive Workers 
Union, the United Office and Professional Workers, 
and the Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers, 
claims a membership of 80,000. More than half the 
members are concentrated in New York. Two of the 
constituent unions were expelled from the CIO for 
slavish adherence to the Communist party line. The 
third, the Distributive Workers Union, is an off-shoot 
of the Wholesale and Retail Clerks, CIO. It quit the 
CIO rather than allow its officers to file non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. Though births are associated with pain, 
this one took place to the sound of raucous laughter. 
The laughter, which came from the American labor 
movement, was occasioned by a remark of the 
DPOWA’s new president, Arthur Osman. That notori- 
ous Stalinist announced that the union would “oppose 
any attempt at outside dictation, whether from the 
left or right.” Employes of department stores, ware- 
houses, drug stores and others who fall for this new 
Communist outfit should have their heads examined. 


Economic Stabilizer 

President Truman pulled one out of the hat on Oc- 
tober 7 when he announced the appointment of Dr. 
Alan Valentine as Administrator of Economic Stabili- 
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zation. At one time a professor of English literature 
at Yale, and more recently president of the University 
of Rochester, Dr. Valentine has few obvious qualifi- 
cations for his new and highly important job. Save for 
a short hitch as head of the ECA mission to Holland, 
the professor has had no experience in government 
service. Though he is listed as the director of several 
companies, the record of his achievements in the field 
of economics is equally unimposing. Neither does the 
gentleman’s political affiliation offer any explanation 
for his sudden elevation to national prominence. Back 
in 1940 Dr. Valentine campaigned for the late Wendell 
Willkie. Does his appointment reflect the President’s 
continued determination to fight a ten-per-cent war 
with ten-per-cent mobilization? 


Prices leveling off 

Except for the threat of higher steel prices (see 
p. 70 of this issue), it must be conceded that develop- 
ments during the past fortnight have strengthened 
rather than weakened Mr. Truman’s case for partial 
economic mobilization. Most of the bulge in com- 
modity prices, which was due largely to hoarding and 
speculation and has added hundreds of millions to the 
cost of the war, took place during the first six weeks 
of the crisis. Since the beginning of August, as the 
National City Bank of New York pointed out in its 
September Monthly Letter, the rate of increase has 
slowed down. In some cases prices have actually 
fallen. With tougher curbs on installment buying and 
housing credit in the offing, and taxes beginning to 
take a bigger bite out of consumer and business in- 
come, there is a chance that Dr. Valentine may not 
have to exercise his powers to freeze wages and prices. 
The fact that department stores have recently been 
putting on sales indicates that the panic buying of last 
July is definitely over. Now the consumer must be 
coaxed to spend his money. Despite Bernard M. 
Baruch, most economists appear to approve the course 
the President is following. So do many leaders of labor 
and business. 


Teacher trial in New York 

Can a public-school teacher be ousted by public- 
school authorities merely because he is proven to be 
a member of the Communist party? Does CP mem- 
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bership, as such, altogether apart from his classroom 
conduct, disqualify him? This question has arisen be- 
fore Theodore W. Kiendl, special trial examiner en- 
gaged to preside over the trial of eight New York 
school teachers suspended last May by Superintendent 
William Jansen (Am. 7/22, p. 406). The Communist 
stigma has been put on only one of these teachers, 
David L. Friedman. Although Mr. Friedman has been 
identified by two witnesses as a member of the Com- 
munist party, Mr. Kiendl has agreed with defense 
counsel that such evidence does not in itself consti- 
tute proof of “conduct unbecoming a teacher.” On 
October 5 the trial examiner made it very clear that 
the City must prove Mr. Friedman “has knowingly 
engaged in a conspiracy with a group dedicated to 
the violent overthrow of the Government of the 
United States.” In other words, the City must prove 
what Judge John F. X. McGohey, then U.S. District At- 
torney, succeeded in proving in the trial of the eleven 
Communist leaders before Judge Medina. Their Oc- 
tober 14, 1949, conviction was upheld on August 1 
of this year by the U.S. Court of Appeals in New 
York (Am. 8/9, pp. 505-6). Boards of education can 
refuse to appoint known Communists to teaching posi- 
tions, one would think; but to dismiss a teacher pre- 
viously appointed, they must be prepared to adduce 
substantial evidence of conspiratorial intent. If the 
U.S. Supreme Court sustains the conviction of the 
eleven, mere membership in the Communist party 
may become prima facie evidence of such intent. This 
would put commies as teachers beyond the protection 
of our civil liberties. 


$484,000 a day in wasted time 

Maybe some realistic auto manufacturer will devise 
a truly modern slogan for his 1951 model: “Inch along 
in living-room comfort.” Chicagoans, despite their 
Outer Drive, are sure the Windy City’s traffic jams are 
the worst in the country—unless they have driven in 
“Dynamic Detroit.” But anyone who hasn't heard a 
Manhattan cabby’s jeremiad on his town’s traffic tie- 
ups hasn’t heard human eloquence at its unadorned 
best. Who’s to blame? “It’s them trucks.” Well, the 
truckers have their woes, too. Frank B. Kurtz, presi- 
dent of the New York State Truck Association, recent- 
ly estimated that in mid-Manhattan “time was wasted 
at the rate of $500,000 a day through hampered truck 
operations.” Mr. Kurtz figures that truck-jams in mid- 
town Manhattan cost about 7 cents a minute per truck, 
and that during rush (his word) periods each truck 
loses about four hours of earning time every day. 
About 30,000 trucks are in service in this area daily. 
So the total cost of wasted time runs to the amazing 
sum of $484,000 a day, or about $125 million a year, 
just in midtown Manhattan. These figures lead us to 
comment on our interest in such affairs. People some- 
times wonder why a weekly review like AMERICA, 
edited by priests, deals with so many “secular” topics. 
The reason is simple: we deal with everything that 
deeply affects the general welfare. Traffic congestion, 
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on the face of it, seems to have no moral implications. 
But a little reflection anc a bowing acquaintance with 
the facts will reveal how great a social loss such con- 
gestion can cause. The public, of course, has to pay for 
this waste, in the form of higher prices. Public officials 
have a very serious duty to minimize such waste and 
release the squandered wealth of the community for 
more constructive purposes. 


A second term for Mr. Lie? 

The five-year term of UN Secretary General Trygve 
Lie will expire on February 2. Though the current 
propaganda that Mr. Lie is the obvious choice to suc- 
ceed himself is somewhat exaggerated, the possibility 
that he will be the ultimate choice of the Security 
Council cannot be discounted. Whatever Mr. Lie’s 
personal qualifications for the office, however, there 
are certain factors that should be seriously considered 
before he is chosen for another term. Ten years is 
much too long a tenure for one man if the all- 
important UN Secretariat is to be protected against 
the evils of bureaucracy. The UN’s predecessor on the 
international scene, the League of Nations, offers a 
good example of what can happen when a Secretary 
General remains too long in office. During the days 
of the League it was feared that Sir Eric Drummond, 
who held the post of Secretary General for thirteen 
years, had become so entrenched in office that it 
would have been impossible to remove him. Further- 
more, Mr. Lie has already shown the consequence of 
the bureaucratic frame of mind. He has fashioned his 
Secretariat after the pattern of the British Civil Serv- 
ice. Employes on the lower rungs of the Secretariat 
ladder find themselves fixed as regards advancement 
and raise in salary. On the other hand, the higher-ups, 
Mr. Lie’s chosen coterie, have received substantial 
wage increases during the past five years. Such condi- 
tions do not make for an efficiently run organization. 
A change is needed. Since most of the UN’s current 
problems derive from an Asia in turmoil, the choice 
of an Asiatic for the all important post of Secretary 
General might be advisable. 


Revolt again in Indonesia 

Indonesia is once again experiencing those internal 
difficulties which usually crop up whenever an erst- 
while colony receives independent status. In the fight 
for freedom all the colonial groups unite to throw off 
the yoke of foreign oppression. But once independence 
is gained, they find that some local group is just as 
anxious to dominate as was the colonia] Power. Ever 
since the islands received their independence from 
the Dutch, the original Republic of Indonesia on the 
island of Java, where the struggle for freedom first 
broke out in 1945, has attempted to control the rest 
of the archipelago. East Indonesia dissented last April. 
The revolt was put down by force of arms (Am. 4/29, 
p. 101). In August a centralized government was fin- 
ally proclaimed, with its seat in Java. During the first 


few days of October revolt flared up again. This time 
the scene was the Amboina group on the easternmost 
end of the long range of islands. Once again the Re- 
public resorted to military suppression. The people 
of Amboina have revolted precisely because the new 
Indonesian Republic has scrapped the idea of a feder- 
ated state in favor of a unitary form of government. 
Along with other minorities in Indonesia they are 
fearful that their own internal autonomy may be swal- 
lowed up in the wave of Javanese nationalism. It was 
precisely to preserve a relative independence of these 
minority groups that the Dutch proposed a federal 
government when they granted the former Nether- 
lands East Indies their independence. It is hardly con- 
sistent with the new centralized Government's oft 
repeated ideals of freedom and independence from 
foreign oppression to throttle by force of arms honest 
difference of opinion concerning forms of government 
at home. 


Headaches for British Labor 

These are aspirin days both for the Attlee-Bevin- 
Morrison team, which continues to steer the British 
Labor Government on its precarious course, and for 
the trade-union leaders who support it. The left wing 
of the Labor Party, with the demagogic Aneurin Bevan 
carrying the ball, gave the Government some uneasy 
moments at the Labor party’s annual convention two 
weeks ago. Mr. Bevan wanted nothing less than a full 
Socialist program, and he wanted it right away. Some 
of his followers also insisted on a rapprochement with 
Soviet Russia and less dependence on the capitalistic 
United States. Though Bevan received generous ap- 
plause, Messrs. Attlee, Bevin and Morrison, supported 
for the most part by the trade-union element in the 
party, fortunately got a majority of the votes. The 
trade-union leaders were running into squalls, too. At 
this year’s convention of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress they had to bow to demands from the floor that 
wage curbs be relaxed. Though demands for wage in- 
creases are undoubtedly being exploited by Commu- 
nists, there is a good deal of non-Communist steam 
behind them. The Government will find this out if it 
invokes the full penalities of the law and jails the 
rank-and-filers who led the dangerous wildcat strike 
last month against the publicly owned London gas 
works. These men may be Communists, but their cause 
is a popular one among workers who for the past two 
years have been seeking a wage increase in vain. 
Ironically, they finally struck against an essential in- 
dustry which they themselves own, and thus provoked 
their own Labor Government to use drastic legal sanc- 
tions against them. That is the sort of indignity to 
which no labor government and no labor leader ought 
to be exposed. No wonder Mr. Attlee and his col- 
leagues who, unlike Aneurin Bevan, have responsibil- 
ities to bear and problems to solve, are in no haste to 
rush pell-mell into new nationalistic programs. They 
have enough on their hands right now. 
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Tito’s “coicessions”’ 

Menaced by the most disastrous drought in Yugo- 
slavia’s history and threatened by Soviet satellite at- 
tack, Tito is turning—as inevitably he had to turn— 
to the West. While the International Bank debates 
about granting him a loan, and the American Govern- 
ment considers shipping food, his latest gesture to 
win friends is a well-publicized set of “conces- 
sions” to religious groups. A United Press dispatch, 
filed from Belgrade on September 26, listed four such 
“concessions”: 1) Four Lutheran churches have been 
returned by Tito’s Government and allowed to reopen. 
2) Tito’s army has returned to the Serb Orthodox 
Church the theological seminary and the Patriarchal 
palace in Sremski Karlovci. 3) A Catholic bishop was 
consecrated at Pazin in Istria. 4) Tito returned the 
official visit of courtesy made by the Orthodox Patri- 
arch. It was noticed that the “concessions” preceded 
the visit to Titoland of an American Lutheran delega- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the Lutheran delegation 
will be alert enough to report on their return that 
these “concessions” are illusory, are merely cheap eye- 
wash to impress well-meaning foreign visitors. 1) The 
reopened churches will have few worshipers. Formerly 
they served the German and Hungarian Lutheran 
minority already exterminated by Tito. 2) Tito’s per- 
sonally selected agent, Vikentije Podranovic, will per- 
sonally receive as public property the “returned” prop- 
erties of the Orthodox Seminary and Patriarchal pal- 
ace. 3) Consecrations of Catholic bishops have been 
taking place secretly in Yugoslavia ever since Tito rose 
to power. The ceremony at Pazin was publicized be- 
cause the diocese is near Trieste, a spot in the West 
which Tito is wooing. 4) The meeting of Tito and the 
Patriarch was a meeting of fellow conspirators. When 
Patriarch Gavril Dozitch died in May, Tito jailed Met- 
ropolitan Josef of Skoplje, the leading candidate, and 
pressured the election of his man, Vikentije Podran- 
ovic, as Patriarch (Am. 8/12 p. 487). The stooge 
Patriarch soothingly assured the gullible UP man in 
Belgrade on October 7: “Full freedom of religion pre- 
vails all over the country.” 


Balkan violations of human rights 

Who thinks these days of the broken, disoriented 
Cardinal Mindszenty, or of the fifteen Protestant pas- 
tors sentenced after a spectacle trial in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
or of the dauntless democrat, Juliu Maniu, of Ru- 
mania? These were the notable examples of the 
violations of human rights in the Balkans that moved 
the U.S. Senate to call unanimously for United Na- 
tions action. On April 30, 1949, the General Assembly 
summoned Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria to answer 
charges of systematically violating the fundamental 
freedoms they had pledged themselves in peace 
treaties to maintain. The truculent Kremlin puppets 
followed the lead of their Moscow masters in stead- 
fastly refusing to participate in meetings prescribed 
by the same peace treaties (Am. 10/1/49, p. 686). By 
direction of a General Assembly vote of October 22, 
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1949, recourse was had to the International Court 
of Justice. The World Court ruled that the Balkan 
countries are obliged under international law to dis- 
cuss the complaints with the signers of the peace 
treaties—Britain, the U.S. and the USSR. The Court 
disappointingly declared on July 18, 1950, however, 
that the UN Secretary General is not authorized ty 
appoint a substitute on the commission to take the 
place of the sulking satellites’ absentees. The issue 
was not solved by the Court's ruling. It remained on 
the General Assembly agenda. On July 21 Secretary 
of State Acheson promised “to bring to light and place 
before the conscience of mankind the facts relating to 
the denial of human rights by the accused goverm- 
ments.” American activity was not conspicuous, how.- 
ever, at Lake Success when the Assembly’s Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on October 5 passed by a vote 
of 39 to 5 an almost meaningless resolution sponsored 
by Australia. Slapping the wrists of the surly satel- 
lites, the resolution recites that Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria have not answered the complaints 
against them and recommends that evidence of vio- 
lations of human rights in those unhappy lands be 
submitted to the Secretary General—presumably to 
be filed. 


Run-away profits 

Labor economists are feasting on one of the most 
succulent dishes ever served up by a Federal agency. 
On October 10, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion announced that during the second quarter of the 
year net sales and profits of manufacturing corpora- 
tions just about went through the roof. Net sales hit 
$43.5 billion, 13 per cent above the first quarter and 
$3.2 billion more than in any previous quarter recorded 
by Federal agencies. Net income after taxes rose even 
more sharply, being 34 per cent ahead of first-quarter 
profits and 59 per cent higher than in the second 
quarter of 1949. The startling disparity between profits 
and sales was due to the relatively small increase in 
costs—11 per cent—between the first and second quar- 
ters. As a result of this favorable cost-price ratio, cor- 
porations boosted their unit profit margin from 6.2 
cents on the dollar in the first quarter to 7.4 cents. 
In the second quarter of 1949, the comparable rate 
was 5.2 cents. Naturally, profits figured as a return 
on investment were also sharply higher. From 12.0 
per cent, on an annual basis, in the first quarter, the 
rate of return on stockholders’ equity jumped to 15.6 
per cent in the second quarter. These figures explain 
more eloquently than words why many firms are offer- 
ing practically no resistance to wage increases these 
days. They cannot very well argue either that living 
costs have not advanced, or that they are unable to 
pay, or that consumers are resisting their prices. That 
leaves them with the “common good” argument, 
namely, that wage increases are inflationary and bad 
for the economy. But with unit profit margins and 
rate of return on investment what they are, that argu- 
ment is practically worthless, too. Certainly, union 
negotiators won't be impressed. 
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On the week-end of October 7 a group of worried 
educators met in Washington to consider the effect of 
the threat of a general war on their enrollments, cur- 
ricula and staffs. They met under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, the top association 
for higher education in this country. More than 900 
representatives of 577 (out of 1,800) colleges and uni- 
versities were present. About 400 of them were college 
presidents. They reached important conclusions. 

When they arrived, they were presented with a re- 
port of six advisory committees working under the 
National Research Council. The core of this report 
had to do with the system which Selective Service 
might use in drafting college students. This system 
(approved, it seems, by the Service) was proposed: 
students of superior ability would receive a classifica- 
tion of “II-a(s),” allowing them, under certain condi- 
tions, to comtinue their studies. “Superior ability” 
would be established, for those entering college, by 
the Army General Classification Test. About 25 per 
cent would pass this. At the end of freshman year, 
they would continue to be deferred if they were in 
the top 50 per cent in grades; at the end of sophomore 
year, if they were in the top 67 per cent; and at the 
end of junior year if in the top 75 per cent. On gradua- 
tion they would all be subject to the draft. 

Two aspects of the plan were gratifying to the edu- 
cators: 1) no distinction is made between scientific 
and liberal-arts students; and 2) superior students are 
not being thrown into the general draft hopper. 

Immediately, however, many educators saw another 
side to the plan. Although their brighter students 
would be preserved, their total enrollments would 
suffer heavily. Looked at from this point of view, after 
freshman year, 50 per cent of their students would be 
subject to the draft; after sophomore year, 33 per cent 
of the survivors would be subject; after junior year, 
25 per cent of the survivors. Thus, of every hundred 
entering freshmen, fifty would be deferred for sopho- 
more year, an average of only 33 for junior, and only 
24 for senior (plus, of course, those who will have 
failed the physical tests). That is a pretty bleak out- 
look for the colleges. Registration is already from 10 
to 15 per cent below last year, and is expected to be 
20 per cent lower next year. 

On the credit side, there is the promise that basic 
research, that is, research which has no immediate 
scientific war use, will be respected and even encour- 
aged. ihis, however, will favor only the larger insti- 
tutions and those lucky enough to have grants from 
foundations. The good aspects of the plan hardly 
outbalance its alarming ones, especially as the ten- 
dency here is to look on the emergency as a long-term 
one. Wirrm Parsons 


The Apostleship of the Sea will hold its annual con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., November 3-6. Theme 
of the convention will be “Meeting the Growing Sense 
of Responsibility Among Merchant Seamen.” The 
work of the Apostleship is to maintain Maritime Clubs 
in the chief seaports where seamen can find rest and 
healthy recreation, as well as spiritual counsel. 

» A New Orleans Protestant, George L. Singlemann, 
has filed suit in the local Civil District Court to obtain 
the removal of a statue of St. Frances Xavier Cabrini 
erected last year by the Knights of Columbus at the 
intersection of two of the city’s main boulevards. Mr. 
Singlemann’s reason is, of course, that to place the 
statue of a Catholic saint upon city property violates 
the principle of separation of Church and State. 

» After thirty years of persistent efforts, reports NC 
News Service for October 9, Catholics of the Panama 
Canal Zone have been permitted to open a parochial 
school. Governors of the Zone have always taken the 
stand that land is too scarce there to permit of the 
building of a school. The present Governor, Francis 
K. Newcomer, at first adopted the same attitude, but 
after Catholic leaders had carried their case to Wash- 
ington, he consented to the use of an abandoned art- 
school building as a parochial school. 

» Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc. (216 Central 
St., Springfield 5, Mass.), started three and a half 
years ago by Mrs. Roger Putnam, wife of a former 
mayor of Springfield, is assisting 55 Negro college 
students in the current scholastic year. Under the 
organization’s program, seven Catholic colleges have 
given full scholarships, three offer partial scholar- 
ships, 21 give tuitional scholarships. The organization 
itself gives 6 full scholarships, pays full tuition for 7 
students, and gives partial assistance to 23 others. 
More than 400 persons contributed $10,835 to the 
scholarship fund in the year ending June 30. 

» Believed to be the first of its kind in the United 
States, an evening course in the Great Encylicals is 
being offered to men and women at Regis College, 
Denver, Colo. The course is patterned upon the Great 
Books technique of group discussion. 

» Archbishop Francis P. Keough of Baltimore, acting 
chairman of the Administrative Board of NCWC, has 
addressed a letter to all the bishops of the country 
asking their cooperation in obtaining 50,000 addi- 
tional home and job guarantees for displaced persons. 
Of 200,000 DP’s made eligible for admission to the 
U.S. by amendments to the DP law, says the Arch- 
bishop, at least 55 per cent are Catholics. 

» At Boston, Mass., on October 4 died Most Rev. 
Thomas A. Emmet, S.J., 78, Titular Bishop of Tus- 
camia, and Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica from 1930 until 
his retirement early this year, R.LP. C. K. 
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American Education Week 


The seven days of November 5-11 will be devoted 
this year to American Education Week. The general 
theme is “Government Of, By and For the People.” 
NCWC’s Department of Education has issued a 
folder, entitled “The Duties of Christian Citizenship,” 
which suggests and outlines one specific subject for 
each day of the Week. It also suggests a number of 
activities which schools can sponsor to stimulate in- 
terest in good citizenship. 

No occasion could be more opportune for Catholic 
schools. For over a year the Catholic system of edu- 
cation has been the target of a stepped-up campaign 
of vilification. It has been charged with being “un- 
American,” “undemocratic” and even “totalitarian.” 

This attack, in conjunction with the Federal-aid-to- 
education controversy, has thrown into high relief a 
great failure in our school system. This failure lies 
in the field of public relations. Preoccupied with the 
internal problem of running good schools, we have 
allowed ourselves to overlook the job of keeping the 
American public informed about the day-to-day work 
we do in our schools. 

We have to recognize the plain fact that every 
American community has a legitimate interest in what 
goes on in a Catholic school. Universal education is 
an American public policy. To an appreciable degree 
that policy is carried out through Catholic institutions. 
Has it ever occurred to us that non-Catholics might 
be curious about how we educate American citizens 
for life in America? 

Catholic schools themselves have a great stake in 
the way public opinion evaluates our educational 
efforts. We could not carry on Catholic education 
unless its competence were considered the equivalent 
of that of the public schools in meeting the require- 
ments of compulsory school-attendance laws. Further- 
more, the relations between government and educa- 
tion, and between the community and education, are 
becoming closer and closer. Under these circum- 
stances our ability to maintain and expand our in- 
stitutions will depend to a considerable extent on the 
public esteem in which they are held. 

There is an old adage to the effect that people 
commonly make a big bugaboo out of things they 
don’t understand. This seems to be what happened 
in the Federal-aid blow-up. Our opponents were able 
to arouse all sorts of fears about public support—how- 
ever meager and indirect—of our educational system— 
because it was shrouded in mystery. 

If anyone thinks this analysis is whimsical, let him 
recall the dissent of Justice Robert H. Jackson in the 
New Jersey bus-transportation case in 1947. “The 
function of the Church school,” wrote the Justice, “is 
a subject on which this record is meager.” He then 
launched into a quite irrelevant discussion, including 
the citation of Canon Law, about the advantages the 
Church has in mind in conducting religious schools. 
The State of New Jersey, of course, had asked the 
U. S. Supreme Court whether the State was receiving 
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enough advantage from Catholic schools to warrant 
public payment of bus transportation to students at. 
tending them. Justice Jackson’s opinion is not 
“meager” on this question: it is void. 

AmMERIcA has suggested before that Catholic schools 
invite public officials, community leaders and public- 
school teachers and administrators to visit school ses- 
sions. The duty we all have of trying to understand 
each other is mutual. Catholics cannot set up psycho- 
logical fences around our schools and still expect the 
public to appreciate what these schools are doing for 
American citizenship. Unless we intend to go on for- 
ever tilting at the hostile emotional fixations of non- 
Catholic Americans, why not do something construc- 
tive to dissolve those fixations? We ought to use the 
occasion of American Education Week, not only to 
launch special good-citizenship programs, but to 
build bridges of mutual understanding within our 
communities. The results may surprise us. 


As steel goes 


It is a foregone conclusion that the negotiations now 
in progress between various steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America will result in an 
industry-wide wage increase. After the wage hikes 
granted during the past two months to several million 
workers in automobiles, electrical manufacturing and 
other industries, the steel industry has no choice ex- 
cept to fall into line. The only questions to be an- 
swered are these: will the steelworkers receive the 
“very healthy and substantial increase” they are de- 
manding, or something less? Will the steel companies 
compensate for whatever wage concessions are made 
by raising the price of steel? 

Although Philip Murray, president of the United 
Steelworkers, has not yet specified in dollars and cents 
what he means by a “very healthy and substantial 
increase,” it is generally believed that he is aiming at 
another twenty or twenty-five cents an hour. Our 
guess is that he cannot hope for this much without 
a strike, that he knows it, and that he will not strike 
to get it because he is not contractually free to strike. 
If steel offers ten or fifteen cents an hour, Mr. Murray 
will gladly take it. He will be back for more, however, 
after the first of the year, when the present steel con- 
tract expires—unless, of course, the fires feeding infla- 
tion have died down by that time, either because they 
have run out of fuel, or because the Government has 
rushed in with a fire extinguisher. 
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The other question, whether steel will follow a 
wage concession with a general price increase, is the 
more important one. Since steel enters into about 
forty per cent of all manufacturing, such an increase 
would give the inflationary spiral another twist up- 
wards. It would undoubtedly lead the Big Three in 
the auto industry, who have so far held the line, to 
advance their prices. That would make the imposi- 
tion of price and wage controls just about inevi- 
table. 

If the past is any guide to the future, the prospect 
is discouraging. After every wage increase since 
World War II, the steel industry has promptly 
raised its prices, and raised them a little more than 
was necessary to meet the added wage costs. Though 
not much publicized, many steel firms have already 
quietly hiked their quotations. On October 8, Steel 
magazine noted that finished steel prices, on a com- 
posite basis, were up $3 a ton over 1949. In the first 
week of October alone at least thirteen producers, 
including Jones and Laughlin, the nation’s fourth 
largest producer, announced price increases. The 
editors of Steel observe that similar increases can be 
expected from now on. Significantly, though, the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, traditional bellwether in the indus- 
try, has not joined the parade. Is “Big Steel,” which 
has been sharply criticized in the past for its price 
policies, thinking this time of staving off a general 
increase? 

The profit position of the industry happens to be 
excellent, and so are future prospects. For the first 
six months of 1950, the seventeen biggest companies, 
with eighty-five per cent of the nation’s ingot ca- 
pacity, reported net profits of $327,613,511—a gain of 
17.6 per cent over their earnings in the first six months 
of 1949. A comparison of second-quarter earnings in 
the two years is even more indicative of the trend. 
In 1949, the fifteen leading firms made $125,374,742. 
In the second quarter of this year they earned $187,- 
406,095—a spanking gain of fifty per cent. Since the 
mills are certain to produce at capacity for the fore- 
seeable future, profits will almost certainly continue 
to be very good. 

Does this mean that the steel industry, as Mr. 
Murray argues, can grant a substantial wage increase 
without raising prices? Unless one has an intimate 
knowledge of the complicated economics of the in- 
dustry, it is hard to answer that question with assur- 
ance. This much can be said, however. If the final 
settlement turns out to be fifteen cents an hour or 
less, the public will be skeptical about the necessity 
of raising prices. The orgy of price increases that has 
gone on since the Korean war has been a shameful 
commentary on the greed of many businessmen, and 
their indifference to the general welfare. Steel now 
has a chance to demonstrate that management can, 
when the chips are down, subordinate the urge to 
maximize profits to the public interest. It also has a 
chance to stave off the imposition of price controls— 
at least for a while. 


Corruption as an issue 

Within the past six weeks political corruption has 
again become an election issue, especially in the cam- 
paigns in New York and Chicago. It became red hot 
in New York on September 15, when gambler Harry 
Gross admitted that he had paid out over $400,000 a 
year for police protection and had taken care of higher 
officials “personally” (Am. 10/7, p. 7). 

Nothing equally sensational has been made public 
in New York since then. Acting Mayor Vincent Im- 
pellitteri has replaced his Police Commissioner by 
appointing a civilian, Thomas F. Murphy, who was 
U.S. Government prosecutor in the Hiss trial. The new 
Commissioner almost immediately issued a blanket 
order demoting al! of the 336 plainclothesmen on the 
force plus 24 others. District Attorney Miles F. Mc- 
Donald of Brooklyn had his investigators raid the 
homes of eight policemen and seize four TV sets. 
Mr. McDonald seems to have persuasive evidence that 
the sets were purchased by Harry Gross as “gifts” to 
“friendly cops.” Sixteen policemen have retired from 
the force, with pensions. They had a choice of either 
signing a waiver of immunity and testifying before 
the grand jury, or forfeiting their jobs. There is a 
loophole in the law, however, which lets them “retire” 
on pensions if they apply for retirement before facing 
the grand jury. They chose this way out. Commissioner 
Murphy has let it be known that corruption is more 
widespread than he had at first thought. 

Many observers feel that these revelations will have 
an effect on the November 7 balloting. Former Mayor 
William O’Dwyer, now U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
returned to New York from his vacation on October 9 
to apologize for calling the Brooklyn investigation a 
“witch hunt” last July—and also, it seems, to correct 
the impression that he had “run out” before the 
scandal broke. Neither the Democratic nor the Re- 
publican nominee for mayor was officially associated 
with the City administration. Acting Mayor Impellit- 
teri was, but he has not been blamed for the cor- 
ruption. 

The Republicans are trying to pin the blame on the 
City’s Democratic “machine.” U.S. Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman, running for his first full term, and all of 
New York City’s Representatives in the House may 
suffer—though Mr. McDonald, who uncovered the 
bribery, is a Democrat. On Sunday, October 8, Con- 
gressman Walter H. Lynch, Democratic candidate for 
Governor, gladly accepted Governor Dewey’s chal- 
lenge to make “Crime vs. Clean Government” the 
issue in their campaign. 

As for Chicago, two killings on the night of Sep- 
tember 25 have made crime and corruption a big 
issue there, too. One victim was William Drury, a 
former policeman who had become a private detective. 
He had offered information to the U.S. Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee, headed by Senator Estes 
Kefauver (AM. 9/8). According to Jack Lait and Lee 
Mortimer, authors of Chicago Confidential, Mr. Drury 
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supplied them with information about Chicago’s un- 
derworld. 


The other victim was Marvin Bas, an attorney, who 
had been investigating gambling in Cook County for 
the Republican candidate for sheriff. His Democratio 
opponent, for eighteen years investigator in the State’s 
Attorney's office, admits having a fortune of $300,000. 
His opponent is charging him with having failed to 
bring notorious gamblers to justice. 

Further publicity was given to Chicago crime when 
Senator Kefauver came to Chicago and held closed 
hearings of his committee. (Actually, he was the only 
member present: both Republican members—Senators 
Wiley and Tobey—were campaigning for re-election; 
the other two Democratic members—Senators Hunt 
and O’Conor—were absent.) Ralph Capone, brother 
of the late notorious Al, led the parade of thirty wit- 
nesses subpoenaed. Subpoenas could not be served on 
forty-nine others, who were “missing.” 

When Senator Kefauver closed the three-day hear- 
ings on October 7 he announced that there was evi- 
dence of tie-ups between criminals and political fig- 
ures in both major parties. But he praised the law- 
enforcement efforts of Chicago’s top officials. 

Senator Scott Lucas, majority leader, and all of 
Chicago’s Representatives in the House are wonder- 
ing what effect their city’s first gangland murders in 
four years will have on their candidacies. 


On September 30 Senator Kefauver gave Kansas 
City a clean bill of health. One interesting reveiation 
was that Joe di Giovanni, who has a police record, 
had the Jackson County agency for Seagram’s liquor 
brands. This is in line with the general finding that 
disreputable characters have become engaged in legit- 
imate businesses. The Senate committee has observed 
that they use racketeering methods to get business. 
So the pot is boiling. Will it boil over before Novem- 
ber 7? If it does, some candidacies will be ruined. 


More power to the Assembly 


Since October 9 the Political and Security Committee 
of the UN General Assembly has been debating a 
U.S. proposal to revamp the United Nations. The U.S. 
plan would 1) enable the Assembly to meet on twenty- 
four hours notice in an emergency in case the Security 
Council was prevented from acting by a veto; 2) set 
up a Peace Observation Commission which would es- 
tablish “peace patrols” at points of international ten- 
sion; 3)recommend that member nations train and 
maintain forces ready for instant UN service; 4) es- 
tablish a Collective Measures Committee to give fur- 
ther study to the whole problem of collective security. 


We agree with General Carlos Romulo that the 
proposal is one of the most significant ever submitted 
to the Assembly. The U.S. delegation seems to have 
prepared its case with care. It lined up an impressive 
list of co-sponsors: the United Kingdom, Canada, 
France, the Philippines, Turkey and Uruguay. John 
Foster Dulles made a persuasive opening presentation. 
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Events in Korea, he said, had dramatized organiza- 
tional weaknesses in the UN. Only chance had made 
it possible to thwart aggression there, because Soviets 
happened to be absent from the Security Council. A 
UN Commission happened to be in Korea and estab- 
lished who the aggressor was. U.S. forces happened to 
be in adjacent Japan. We cannot count on such a com- 
plex of accidents occurring again. Let the UN Assem- 
bly therefore vote itself power to recommend promptly 
the use of its members’ forces, already in being, 
wherever its peace patrols detect the threat of aggres- 
sion. 

Support from other delegations was disappointing- 
ly perfunctory. On the very first day of the so-called 
debate the Committee adjourned after an hour and 
eight minutes. To our observer it appeared that the 
friends of the resolution, assured of the customary 
non-Communist majority, contented themselves with 
repeating Mr. Dulles’ arguments. If the seven-nation 
plan is as revolutionary as it is generally claimed to be, 
we have the right to expect the fullest explanation 
and justification from its sponsors. 

It is possible that they were holding their fire until 
Mr. Vishinsky launched his attack. If so, they now 
have something to shoot at. Mr. Vishinsky, who is not 
only the most eloquent orator, but the most acute de- 
bater, among the delegates, outdid himself on Oc- 
tober 11. His hour-and-a-half address to the Commit- 
tee was a masterpiece of legal reasoning to which 
there can be no easy reply. 


In defense of the Security Council’s exclusive right 
to “take action” to maintain the peace, Mr. Vishinsky 
made telling use of Secretary Stettinius’ report on the 
San Francisco Conference, in which he made vigorous 
defense of the principle of unanimity. Mr. Vishinsky 
could have quoted, too, Senator Austin’s testimony in 
defense of the veto before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in 1948 and that of then Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in 1949. The fact of the matter is 
that the United States is fed up with that principle, 
and has some tall explaining to do in defense of what 
Mr. Vishinsky calls its volte face. 

The Soviet delegate’s strongest legal argument was 
one based upon the last sentence of Paragraph 2 of 
Article II: 

Any such question on which action is necessary 

shall be referred to the Security Council by the 

General Assembly either before or after discussion. 
To eliminate this requirement where action is neces- 
sary, and to vest the power of action in the Assembly 
would be, charged Mr. Vishinsky, a flagrant violation 
of the Charter. 


Yes, Mr. Vishinsky has something. His legal argu- 
ments deserve a frank and detailed reply. By attempt- 
ing to shift the center of gravity in the UN from the 
Security Council to the Assembly the United States 
is in reality seeking amendment of the Charter with- 
out benefit of Article 109. That needs more explana- 
tion than we have offered to date. 
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Congress on trial 
at the polls 





Robert C. Hartnett 





On TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, the U. S. Congress 
will stand trial at the polls. This means that all the 
members of the House of Representatives and 36 
Senators will be judged in the light of their legislative 
records. In theory, this sounds very simple. In reality, 
our democratic system imposes an extremely heavy 
responsibility upon the voters of America. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Our POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Several characteristics of the American political 
system badly complicate the task of the individual 
voter. In the first place, State and local elections are 
held at the same time as national elections. This ar- 
rangement was provided for in our Federal Constitu- 
tion, which declares that “the times, places and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and Represen- 
tatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof....” (Art. I, Sect. 4.) The State legis- 
latures have used this power to combine national and 
State elections in the interests of economy. 


It might well be questioned, however, whether the 
financial relief the public enjoys by this merging of 
national and State-local elections is not outweighed by 
the embarrassment suffered by every voter. He finds 
himself called upon to tally up the records of national, 
State and local political representatives and their 
campaign opponents at the same election. 


The interweaving of national and State-local elec- 
tions also occasions a great deal of maneuvering with- 
in political parties. For example, in New York City 
it is generally accepted that former Mayor O’Dwyer 
was persuaded to resign in order to make a mayoralty 
election necessary. According to this analysis, the 
Democrats figured to bring out a big vote in New 
York City—a Democratic stronghold —and thus to 
better their chances in the senatorial, as well as in 
the gubernatorial, race. As things have worked out, 
however, Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impelliteri, denied 
the Democratic nomination for mayor, is running inde- 
pendently against Justice Ferdinand Pecora, the regu- 
lar nominee. What effect this split in the Democratic 
vote will have on the election of a U. S. Senator and 
of U. S. Representatives from New York City (which 
chooses 24 of the State’s 45 Congressmen) no one can 
foretell. That the mayoralty race is obscuring con- 
gressional races is undeniable. 

Another characteristic of the American political 
system which raises voting to the status of a graduate- 
school research problem is the lack of coherence in 
each of the two major political parties in Congress. 


America’s Editor-in-Chief, former director of the 
Department of Political Science at the University of 
Detroit, here describes five characteristics of our 
American electoral system. They point up how heavy 
is the responsibility of the American voter when he 
tries to assess the merits of rival candidates for pub- 


lic office. 


Ideally, a voter should be able to take the Democratic 
party’s program, as proposed by the head of that party 
(President Truman), and say: “In general, I’m for 
that program. So I’m going to vote for the Democratic 
candidates for Congress.” If he preferred the Repub- 
lican party’s program, as proposed by the Republican 
National Committee, for example, he ought to be able 
to vote for Republican candidates without further 
investigation. 

But the Democrats in Congress don’t all go along 
with Mr. Truman’s program, by any means. Nor do 
all the Republicans go along with their party’s pro- 
gram. Suppose you strongly favored the Administra- 
tion’s middle-income cooperative housing bill, which 
was defeated in the House of Representatives last 
March by a vote of 218-155. Although it was an 
Administration measure, 81 Democrats in the House 
helped to kill it while 141 Democrats tried to push it 
through. You can’t take it for granted that your Demo- 
cratic Congressman voted for it. The only way you 
could find out how your Representative voted was to 
watch your local newspapers very closely, or to read 
the Congressional Record. On many issues you would 
have to follow the individual voting in both the House 
and the Senate. It is the same with the Republicans, 
in both houses. Many of our representatives are indi- 
vidualists. To keep tab on them you would have to 
keep a play-by-play record of their votes. This is cer- 
tainly asking more than the average voter has the 
time, inclination and ability to do. 

This brings us to a third characteristic of our elec- 
tions—the multiplicity of issues on which we are to 
evaluate the way our Congressmen have discharged 
their stewardship. In countries where the parliamen- 
tary system is in force, a national election is called 
whenever Parliament refuses to support the Govern- 
ment on a vote of confidence on one particular issue. 
For example, the British Parliament recently sup- 
ported the Labor Government by a narrow margin 
of six votes on the issue of nationalizing the steel 
industry. If Parliament had voted against the proposal 
by that margin, the Government would have had to 
dissolve Parliament and take that one issue to the 
country in a national election. Of course, even under 
the parliamentary system it is necessary to hold 
national elections periodically on the full sweep of 
a partys program. Even when Parliament is dis- 
solved because of failure of the Government to 
muster a vote of confidence, the electoral issues may 
broaden beyond the one issue which caused the 
downfall of Parliament. Still, major issues are high- 
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lighted under that system in a way they are not high- 
lighted under ours. 

Under our system the party leaders and the indi- 
vidual candidates have to select their own issues. This 
is a fourth characteristic of American politics: the 
definition of issues is left to the political sagacity of 
the campaigners. They are strongly tempted to select 
the issues which they hope will pull votes, rather 
than the issues which are of paramount importance. 
Given the interlocking of national ‘and State-local 
elections, this search for popular issues leads to some 
curious anomalies. I recall Newbold Morris, while 
campaigning curing the New York City mayoralty 
race in 1945, giving an all-out anti-Arab speech over 
the radio. It was very hard to see what the Palestine 
question had to do with giving the people of New 
York efficient transportation, adequate schools and 
“clean government.” But in New York, with its large 
Jewish population, an anti-Arab speech would draw 
votes. 


SELECTING THE IssuUEs 


Selecting the “right” issues—the issues that will at- 
tract votes—is not quite so easy at it seems. Perhaps 
this circumstance accounts for the fact that many can- 
didates seem to give every issue they can think of a 
whirl, to see how it “takes.” This leads to all sorts 
of “charges” and “counter-charges,” especially in the 
early rounds. I would not go so far as to say that all 
this oratory serves no useful purpose. It is like spar- 
ring to find out your opponent’s weaknesses. Some- 
times a sensational charge is pretty well answered, 
and is dropped. At other times a candidate feels that 
he has found a “soft” spot in his opponent, and keeps 
pressing him on the issue. 

Often enough, at least the most important facts are 
brought to light and the voter has sufficient ground 
for deciding who is right and who is wrong. You 
may have to wade through a welter of campaign 
oratory to get sufficient information on which to 
base an intelligent vote. But this is the burden democ- 
racy lays on the individual citizen. The democratic 
right to choose the men and women who will repre- 
sent us carries with it the responsibility of reading 
press reports of campaign speeches and of listening 
to radio and TV broadcasts of them. It may not be a 
very thrilling form of entertainment, but so far as 
radio and TV are concerned it hardly suffers by com- 
parison with alternative forms of diversion. Anyway, 
it’s part of our job as citizens. 

The difficulty of selecting the “right” issues can be 
illustrated rather easily. In the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign the Republicans thought they had a sure-fire 
issue in the “welfare state.” That was supposed to be 
the big bugaboo. The phrase had the great advantage 
of being novel. “Socialism” was rather threadbare, 
and besides it was not very obvious that the Demo- 
crats were Socialists, in the sense, let us say, that the 
British Laborites are Socialists. The Truman Adminis- 

tration hadn't nationalized any industries. “Creeping” 
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socialism was an ingenious phrase, but it didn’t seem 
to give enough people the creeps. 

The Democrats, however, instead of denying that 
they were setting up a “welfare state,” readily ad- 
mitted it. President Truman stated: “In the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States, it is declared 
that this government was established among other 
reasons to ‘promote the general welfare.’” This really 
wasn’t much of an answer. But it was hard to handle. 
The Republicans apparently hadn’t analyzed what 
they meant by the “welfare state,” and found it pretty 
hard to say in plain language exactly what was wrong 
with such a state. Even worse, it soon became ap- 
parent that the voters rath- 
er liked the idea of a “wel- 
fare state.” So this issue 
was quickly dropped. 

The hazards of digging 
up the “right” issues can 
be seen from what has 
happened this year, too, 
On Lincoln’s birthday, in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) launched his 
sensational charges about the subversives allegedly 
harbored in the State Department. The Senator, ap- 
parently working on a hunch rather than on evidence 
in hand, tried to prove too much, e.g., that Owen Lat- 
timore was Russia’s No. 1 spy in this country, that 
he was the “chief architect” of our China policy, etc. 
As the investigations proceeded, Mr. McCarthy did 
acquire some fragmentary evidence, but never enough 
to substantiate his sweeping allegations. The testi- 
mony of Louis Budenz, former managing editor of 
the Daily Worker, was very damaging to Lattimore, 
but it was not quite enough to prove the charges, in 
default of corroboration. The Senate investigating 
committee, headed by Millard Tydings, a Democrat, 
played “footsy” throughout. Its main purpose seemed 
to be to outmaneuver Senator McCarthy, instead of 
getting to the bottom of his charges. 


if 








Several circumstances conspired to put the rollers 
under the McCarthy charges. For one thing, a group 
of Republican Senators of good reputation condemned 
their recklessness. For another, the press of the coun- 
try, dearly attached to freedom of opinion, rallied to 
the side of the “innocent” persons Mr. McCarthy had 
irresponsibly “persecuted,” behind the shield of his 
congressional immunity. But the knockout blow was 
simply a piece of political hard luck—the invasion of 
Korea. 

When the country learned, on Sunday, June 25, 
that a Russian satellite was brazenly taking over 
South Korea (a country Owen Lattimore, in his 
memorandum to the State Department of August, 
1949 had advised us to leave to its fate), two things 
happened. Our Government, backed by a united pub- 
lic opinion, reversed its policy within a matter of a 
few hours. President Truman ordered U. S. troops to 
repel the invasion. Secondly, our having been caught 
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unaware seemed to open up an issue more promising 
than the then rather stale McCarthy accusations. 


As our fortunes in Korea went from bad to worse, 
Korea looked like a sure-fire issue for this year’s con- 
gressional campaigns. What happened to the $50 bil- 
lion we had spent on rearmament? How could the 
apparent failure of American intelligence be ex- 
plained? Then, suddenly, the fortunes of politics were 
reversed with the fortunes of war. Our landing at 
Inchon, our capture of Seoul and the complete rout 
of the North Koreans below the Thirty-eighth Paral- 
lel pulled the rug from under the Korean war as a 
campaign issue. There is irony in the fact that this 
issue was dealt a death blow by a Republican—Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 


A GOVERNMENT OF MEN 


A final characteristic of American party-politics, 
which derives largely from the prevalence of irregu- 
larity in supporting party programs, is the emphasis 
voters put on the personality of individual candidates. 
When you haven’t much to go by, when your knowl- 
edge of the congressional voting record of a candi- 
date is scanty, you are forced to make up your mind 
about the kind of public servant he is, compared with 
his opponent. 

This emphasis on the integrity and intelligence of 
individual candidates, somewhat apart from their 
stand on campaign isues, does not, of course, affect 
well-organized blocks of voters. The regular party 
vote, consisting of people who have appointive jobs 
under Democratic or Republican administrations (na- 
tion, State and local) and their relatives and friends, 
naturally tends to ignore the qualifications of party 
nominees. Large numbers of voters, too, belong to 
labor unions, for example, which take great care to 
make known the stand of any candidate on labor 
issues and throw their support in favor of candidates 
with records of being “friendly” to labor. Other 
groups, such as organizations of businessmen, teachers 
and physicians, make sure their membership knows 
what position candidates have taken on the particular 
issues in which they are most interested, The same is 
true of farmers. Many voters are Democratic or Re- 
publican by habit. Many cast their ballots for candi- 
dates of their own racial or religious group. In most 
electoral districts, however, a candidate cannot rely 
for victory on these “in the bag” ballots. He has to 
pull some votes from the “independents.” 

This is where the personal competence and trust- 
worthiness of the individual office-seeker may spell 
the difference between success or failure at the polls. 
Evidence has recently come to light of a tie-up be- 
tween the police and the underworld in New York 
(Am. 10/7, p. 7), Chicago and Kansas City (AM. 
4/22, p. 73). A Senate investigating committee, 
headed by Senator Estes Kefauver, has been trying— 
perhaps not too hard—to uncover the links between 
gambling, crime and political corruption (AM. 9/8, 
pp. 373-375) in various sections of the country. The 


New York exposures have been the most damaging, 
but the Binaggio killing in Kansas City last Holy 
Thursday and, more recently, two killings of men 
privately investigating the political influence of the 
underworld in Chicago have raised serious questions 
about the honesty of public officials in these large 
cities. New exposures may come between now and 
election day. Such corruption primarily concerns 
State and local politics, it is true, and no prominent 
State or local officials have yet been proven guilty. 
Still, some voters may decide that the whole party 
organiza.ion is tainted and vote accordingly, both on 
the State-local and national slates (see p.71 above). 

Even apart from charges of corruption, of course, 
some voters will stay with a candidate whom they 
feel they can trust, almost without regard to his 
stand on the big issues. This may not be a wise way 
to vote, but it is characteristic of a sizable block of 
voters all the same. 

The country, as a matter of fact, seems to be ap- 
proaching November 7 without very well defined 
national issues. There was no strong opposition to 
many of the bills the 8lst Congress passed. There 
doesn’t seem to be enough mass support of many 
other proposed measures to make them real issues. 
Some problems, such as the control of inflation, have 
even the experts stumped. And finally, war has a way 
of uniting us on new issues and diminishing the 
urgency of those that divide us. Politics are still with 
us, but not quite “as usual.” 


The Gay sisters 





Stephen J. Rueve 





Tus IS A REAL-LIFE STORY of the courage and 
success of two people who should have been pitiable 
failures but are not. 

Isabelle and Lucille Gay are sisters, identical twins. 
They are sisters in religion—in the Third Order of St. 
Francis. They are both accomplished concert pianists, 
specializing in duets and duo-piano performances. And 
they are both blind since childhood. 

Shortly after their birth in 1915, it was discovered 
that the two girls were suffering from congenital cat- 
eract, with the iris adhering to the lens of the eye, so 
that the pin-point pupils did not admit enough light 
for vision. Partially successful operations at the age 
of six, and then later in life, have given them a sort 
of twilight illumination, enabling them to move about 
in familiar surroundings without assistance. Their 
reading, however, of both words and music has al- 
ways been done entirely in Braille. 








(Rev. Stephen J. Rueve, S.J., professor of philosophy at 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., has contrib- 
uted articles to Thought, Catholic World, Modern 
Schoolman and other Catholic periodicals.) 
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Their father, Professor W. J. Gay of Faribault, Min- 
nesota, is himself an accomplished musician and held 
the position of organist in that city until he himself 
became blind. It was natural for him to plan a musical 
career for his twin daughters. Isabelle and Lucille 
entered upon their musical training at the age of eight. 
Before they were ten years old they experienced the 
thrill of broadcasting duets and duo-piano perform- 
ances over the burgeoning radio of those days. At 
fourteen they graduated with high honors and received 
superior music certificates from Nazareth Institute in 
Montreal, where they had studied for six years. The 
next four years were spent in untiring devotion to the 
various disciplines of music—harmony, counterpoint, 
orchestration, composition. At the age of eighteen the 
Gay sisters were ready for the concert stage. 

The combination of natural 
talent, capable instruction, 
dogged determination and 
countless hours of practice 
met with well-deserved suc- 
cess. Their coast-to-coast 
broadcasts over Mutual Broad- 
casting System and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting System 
were received with enthusi- 
asm by listeners. In their per- 
sonal appearances throughout 
the Middle West, the critics 
acclaimed their perfect tim- 
ing and technique, their per- 
fection of expression and in- 
terpretation. ; 

This second period of their 
career—what might be called 
the publicity era—lasted for 
nearly a decade, till the early 
ninteen-forties, when they be- 
gan to hear the call of the 
Master inviting them to a life more closely united 
to Him. But at this point not a few difficulties arose. 

Sisterhoods are human societies living in an actual 
material world. They have to count their pennies, and 
so they cannot, in justice to the present members, ac- 
cept candidates who will probably become liabilities. 
To preserve the regular discipline of their institutes 
they do not accept candidates who cannot observe 

their rules and constitutions. All of which boils down 
to the fact that they must necessarily exclude many 
pious and even generous and enthusiastic candidates. 
Whole classes, including the blind, are in practice 
generally excluded because of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, constitutional prescriptions and the hard actual- 
ities of human life. Undaunted by obstacles, however. 
these two Gay sisters inquired around, applied, plead- 
ed, took refusals with the equanimity that the handi- 
capped learn to practice. 

The Mother General of the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Assisi had an inspiration. No doubt their case was 
unusual, but their application had a peculiar ring of 
urgency that merited further investigation. When in 
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a subsequent interview they had explained their case, 
with their hopes and longings, and had demonstrated 
what they had to offer in the way of musical achieve- 
ment and sturdy character, they were accepted for 
admission. 

And so in 1942 these two perfectionists in music 
entered upon the life of religious perfection, and the 
Gay twins became Sister Jeanne Madeleine and Sister 
Francis Terese. They brought with them to their new 
mode of life not only their remarkable musical talents, 
but also their cheerful dispositions and their unlimited 
capacity for hard work. No doubt at their age they 
found the minutiae of the novitiate irksome at times. 
However, they entered into its spirit with thorough- 
ness, and set about its observance with a steadfastness 
and cheerfulness that were an inspiration to all. Walk- 
ing in the way of their great 
founder, the Poverello of As- 
sisi, they experienced the bur- 
dens of an austere life; and, 
like him, they learned to look 
upon the world as a great 
symphony interpreting for 
man the beauty and goodness 
and wisdom of God. 

After completing the noviti- 
ate, the sister-musicians were 
given the opportunity of per- 
fecting their musical skill by 
continuing their training. Ev- 
ery week they journeyed to 
Chicago Musical College, 
where they put in a day of 
intense labor; for all accom- 
plishment by the physically 
handicapped demands uphill 
endeavor. Braille sheet-music 
is not available in the stores, 
but must be made by the 
users. This involves a complicated process. Listening 
to a composition played on piano or phonograph, each 
sister picks out the part that she is to play in a duet; 
she translates this into braille code, for braille ma- 
chines do not emboss lines and notes. Then she com- 
mits the music to memory by scanning the braille notes 
with the left hand while playing them with the right, 
reversing the process to learn the left-hand part. 

While improving their own artistry the sisters were, 
and are, members of the faculty of Cardinal Stritch 
College in Milwaukee, where they follow the commu- 
nity life of prayer, work and study, spreading sunshine 
around them by their cheerful energy. In addition to 
teaching music at the college, they spend a day each 
week at St. John’s School for the Deaf, where children 
from every part of the country are aided by musical 
vibratory training. The deaf children press their hands 
against the piano (the tots sit on top of it), and thus 
learn to “listen” to the stress and rhythm in order to 
impart flexibility to the raucous monotone speech 
that most deaf children can be taught. Instruction of 
this kind demands a great fund of patience and sym- 
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pathy, but it also affords great consolation to these 
sisters to be able to help others who are unfortunate. 
And it must be an inspiration to the children to see 
in the sisters a proof that nature’s handicaps do not 
spell inevitable defeat. 

A wider horizon opened upon the sisters’ life a 
couple of years ago. Their mother and blind father 
had been visiting them for a few days, and accom- 
panied them on their weekly trip to Chicago. All went 
well, but as they neared Milwaukee in the late after- 
noon they encountered the city’s record snowstorm. 
With hundreds of others they were stranded in the 
railroad station, for all transportation had come to a 
dead stop. Their plight, however, was relieved by a 
Catholic gentleman of kindly disposition. With his 
vigor and efficiency he cared for the family for the 
next two days, and became their close friend. When 
the blind and enfeebled father told of his lonesome- 
ness and expressed the wish that he could have his 
daughters’ playing recorded for the phonograph as a 
substitute for their presence at home, the newly-found 
friend assured him that he would satisfy the wish as 
soon as life settled back to normal. 


How to say 
the rosary 





Daniel Fogarty, S.J. 





Does YOUR MIND WANDER when you say the 
rosary? When the beads slip through your fingers does 
your head spin busily with plans for the week-end, 
solutions to business problems or guesses on the 
Saturday football results? Well, don’t give up yet. You 
have a great need for attentive prayer. Just imagine 
how you will feel if this dangerous world situation 
blows up or some great personal calamity comes to 
you, especially if you recall that you have done no 
real attentive praying to prevent it. 

It’s just possible you haven’t thought enough about 
the mysteries themselves. They are arranged in the 
rosary so that you touch on all the great happenings 
of Our Lord’s life and His Mother’s. Each mystery is 
simply bristling with meaningful words, deeds and 
attitudes. There is courage for the faltering, light for 
the confused and God’s solution to all the problems 
you face in your twentieth-century living. The myste- 
ries will keep you really praying and at the same time 
spiritually refueling your soul. 

Let’s go praverfully through the mysteries taking 
just one thought on each for the space of the ten Hail 
Marys. 


Tue JoyruL MysTERIEs 


The Annunciation: In one small room in Mary’s 
house on the day of the Annunciation, God emptied 


The Gay’s benefactor had a surprise a few weeks 
later. When the recordings were being made he per- 
ceived at once that he was listening to the performance 
of no ordinary musicians. Such artistry deserved wide 
publicity, he determined. During the subsequent 
months he espoused the cause with his customary 
energy. In cooperation with the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Assisi he organized the Conlin Record Company 
of Milwaukee for the distribution of the phonograph 
records known as the “Convent Series Album.” This 
contains four two-sided records played by the Gay 
sisters, presenting seven favorite classics and two of 
their own compositions. The thousands of records 
already distributed testify to their popularity. What- 
ever profits may accrue from this venture will help 
the Sisters of St. Francis to carry on their works of 
mercy for handicapped children, both in this country 
and on the missions. 

The light that failed the eyes of the Gay sisters is 
flowing from their fingers and souls to illumine the 
lives of many—those who are handicapped and those 
who are not. 


Father Fogarty, who writes our weekly column, “The 
Word,” is a member of the Jesuit province of Upper 
Canada. Here, in the spirit of the month of the 
rosary, he offers some reflections on the fifteen mys- 
teries which may help to make the rosary a more 
fruitful prayer for us and to make our recitation of it 
a more fitting tribute to Our Lady. 


Himself in marvellous fashion. He, the Creator, asked 
a favor of a creature. He sent His highest-ranking am- 
bassador, Gabriel the Archangel, to seek the hand of 
a girl-child in spiritual marriage to the Holy Ghost. 
This is the Creator who molded the universe, fash- 
ioned the thunderbolt and stilled the sea with a word. 
But here He hid His power and majesty and asked 
Our Lady’s cooperation in a plan to become Himself 
a single, tiny and vulnerable member in the system of 
creation He had made. The immensity of God became 
a tiny infant in a human mother’s womb, putting off 
every evidence of His dignity and wisdom and beauty. 
If we kept God’s condescension in mind, we might be 
kinder to those we unexplainably come to look down 
upon. We might talk less about our rights and do more 
about our duties. 

The Visitation: Mary’s mountain journey to serve 
her cousin Elizabeth must have been irksome and in- 
convenient for her. But she wasn’t thinking about her- 
self. She was thinking about God within her. She put 
herself out to be obedient to God and generous to 
her cousin. And the more she put herself out the more 
room there was for God. With us, too, being thought- 
ful about the preferences and comforts of others often 
costs us inconvenience. But a chance to put yourself 
out is an opportunity to let God in. When, through 
your habit of doing so, God completely supplants the 
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self in your heart, you will have approached Mary’s 
greatness. 

The Nativity: The Holy Infant in the hillside cave 
of Bethlehem has a lot to tell us. But principally He 
wants us to see how poverty goes with joy. There was 
no display of wealth at the birth of the Son of God. 
He had no medical care, no home comforts—in fact no 
home at all. A king with no palace, no courtiers, no 
crown. Yet this is the happiest of all the mysteries. 
The heavens rang with Glorias and His Mother smiled. 
She had learned His lesson. But we are still fumbling 
for it. We always seem to look in the wrong direction 
for our happiness. How could we find it in the mere 
possession of material things when the least that can 
possibly satisfy us is the possession of God Himself? 

The Presentation: It is touching to think of the 
Mother of God waiting in the women’s court of the 
temple to be subjected to the ceremony of purification. 
The Immaculate Virgin was in no need of any purifi- 
cation through old Jewish ceremonies. Yet she took 
delight in submitting to God’s law even when it did 
not oblige her. This is practical humility. It is so very 
unlike our attitude. We so often excuse ourselves be- 
cause of our supposed virtues or accomplishments. 
Some of us even feel we are good enough Catholics 
to do without a daily rosary. 

The Finding in the Temple: When Mary and Joseph, 
after an anguished search, found Jesus in the temple, 
He taught all of us a striking lesson. He explained 
that for Him the work of His Father came before 
family love and duty. Now Mary understood that her 
Son’s first love must go to His Heavenly Father and 
not to her. She was accustomed to putting God in first 
place. But we often forget, and when we do we are 
hurt and disappointed because we lose something that 
really was not ours but belonged to God all the time. 
If we could study Mary more closely and more often 
we might learn always to accept beforehand the loss 
of what God wills to take from us. 


THE SORROWFUL MYSTERIES 


The Agony in the Garden: Our Lord left the Last 
Supper to go and begin His Passion. It was the most 
difficult and important part of His life. What did He 
do first? He went to pray. He prayed for strength to 
carry out the heroism He had determined to practise. 
If He, being the Son of God, really needed no help, 
then it must have been as the Son of Man that He 
prayed—to teach us the great importance of prayer, 
especially in time of stress. He prayed and He suc- 
ceeded. When we fail in our ventures isn’t it often 
because we have neglected to invite God into the 
struggle on our side? Troublesome times are special 
prayer times. 

The Scourging at the Pillar: Scourging was a punish- 
ment meted out only to a despicable type of criminal. 
Our Lord willed to undergo it to pay for our soft sins 
of self-indulgence and to prove that no depth of pain, 
however agonizing and insulting, could discourage 
His infinite love for us. Isn’t He showing us that real 
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love calls for proof by sacrifice and penance? Shouldn't 
we try to form a habit of performing at least one small 
act of self-denial each day? Then we would be loving 
Him back according to His own pattern. 

The Crowning with Thorns: Considering all the 
superficial, paper-made heroes that have taken the 
world’s fancy for two thousand years, it is sadly ironi- 
cal that the same world made fun of the only genuine 
and perfect hero it ever had. They made a joke of 
Our Lord’s majesty and dignity and power. But He 
thought it well worth while if it taught us that a man 
is measured by the life he leads and the principles 
he lives by, and not by public or private opinion. 
Christ knew that in His Father’s eyes He was a king 
and a hero. And although it is trying to be misjudged 
and ridiculed, anyone of us can know the same se- 
renity that Christ experienced if he lives by God’s 
principles. He, too, will be a hero in God’s eyes. 

The Carrying of the Cross: After such a long night 
and day of torture and shame it must have been in- 
creasingly difficult for Our Lord to struggle on toward 
the culmination of Calvary. With each additional in- 
sult, each new flaring pain, it became harder to perse- 
vere to the end. But He did persevere, through the 
hateful mob and up the long, hard hill to the place of 
execution. When He fell He always rose again and 
kept on. Suffering sometimes makes cowards of us. 
But prolonged suffering does so more often. Discour- 
agement is a deadly disease. You catch it when you 
are weakest. Somehow people who pray and think a 
great deal about the Passion of Our Lord are never 
lacking in courage when they need it. 

The Crucifixion: This is a portrait of complete and 
perfect unselfishness. The Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, with nothing to gain, gave up every 
shred of possession, comfort, peace and satisfaction 
just to save those He loved. He humbled Himself, al- 
lowed Himself to suffer the extremes of pain, shame, 
seeming failure and death. He hid His divinity and 
allowed His sacred humanity to be mangled. The 
crucifix is a paramount example of how to give your- 
self away. Christ is the first and last teacher in the art 
of giving. And how different we are. We study care- 
fully all the arts of acquiring things and we neither 
please God nor make ourselves happy. But we can 
start to copy the portrait of Christ crucified if we 
begin by giving small things to Him—our good acts, 
our kind thoughts. Little by little He will teach us to 
give as well as receive. 


Tue Giorious MystTeERIESs 


The Resurrection: Christ rose from the dead glorious 
and immortal on Easter morning. He had triumphed 
over both sin and death. But it was only after His 
Sacred Passion and death that He became the victor. 
Clearly, the only way to heavenly success is through 
pain and sacrifice. They are therefore the most pre- 
cious commodity we have because they can be ex- 
changed for heavenly happiness. Each day’s trials, 
large or small, have a bright and immeasurable value. 
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All we need do to turn them into heavenly currency 
is offer them to God as such. 

The Ascension: The last glimpse Our Lord’s Apostles 
had of Him was when He was ascending into heaven. 
They were looking up. Yet it must have burnt a lasting 
image into their memories. Ever afterward wherever 
their bodily eyes rested, they had the eye of memory 
and intention on heaven. Their inner eyes kept look- 
ing up. And their whole lives were different because 
of it. They were careful to say and do what would 
please their heavenly Master. The steady habit of 
careful morning and night prayers will do the same 
thing for us. They keep us in contact with God, keep 
our inner eye looking up. 

The Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles: 
The apostles prayed and waited and hoped a long 
while before the promised help of the Holy Ghost 
came to them. It was hard to persevere in prayer. And 
while they waited Christ’s newly born Church seemed 
almost forgotten. But when the new fire of the Holy 
Ghost had entered into them on that first Pentecost, 
their prayers were answered in a manner far more mar- 
vellous than they ever dreamed. They converted thou- 
sands in the first days, and the same fire of courage 
and zeal has lasted until now. Whatever you pray for, 
keep at it! The longer and more perseveringly you 
beg for it the more wonderful it will be when it comes. 

The Assumption: How fitting it was that Our Lady, 
so immaculate and utterly pure in life, should be pre- 


Ford Madox Ford: 
historian of his time 


Richard McLaughlin 








The name Ford Madox Ford means almost nothing to 
most American readers today. And, if it is possible, it 
means even less to readers in his native England. Per- 
haps that is why reading his monumental Tietjens 
tetralogy, reissued in one volume for the first time, 
under the title Parade’s End (Knopf. $5), now raises 
the pertinent questions: why? how? For it certainly is 
one of the bleak ironies of fortune that a work so clear- 
ly marked by genius should have fallen into obscurity 
in the past twenty years and that its author’s reputa- 
tion should finally have to be literally disinterred from 
the moldering grave of second-hand bookshop base- 
ments. 

Whatever it was that caused Ford’s novels to go 
unread on the shelves until they were removed to make 
room for newcomers, I doubt seriously if his fabulous 
personality had much to do with it, as some prefer to 
believe. Surely the business of whether he misspent 
his life or not was his personal problem. It can only 
carry weight in those inner circles where literary feuds 
propagate, to which the general public are seldom ad- 


served from bodily corruption after death. Her 
glorious purity was due, after her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, to her meticulous care never to offend God by 
so much as a passing thought. If this perfection is 
impossible to us, still Christ left us the Sacrament of 
Penance, where we can repeatedly cleanse ourselves 
and make new efforts to imitate Our Lady’s spotless- 
ness of soul. A frequent penitent is likely to become 
a good man. 

The Crowning of Our Lady as Queen of Heaven: 
When Our Lady was crowned Queen of Heaven, it 
gave us all a new claim on a limitless power. She had 
already been given to us as Mother; with the corona- 
tion in heaven we have a Queen too. A Mother who 
loved us too much to refuse us anything and a Queen 
powerful enough to get it for us. It would be short- 
sighted not to use this beautiful avenue of approach 
to God. Devotion to Our Lady becomes almost a 
necessity anyway, since it is difficult to love God with- 
out loving His Mother and asking her help. If you just 
will it hard enough you can make the rosary a strong 
chain fastened to you and anchored safely in heaven. 


Each one’s own personal attitudes and needs will 
make his thoughts different from his neighbor’s—even 
different for himself every time he says the rosary. 
But he need never fear to exhaust the meaning of the 
mysteries. Nor will he ever cease to find them rich 
in the strength and light he seeks. 
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mitted. Besides, I suppose neglect of Ford, compared 
with mankind’s record of centuries of blundering over- 
sight, is a decidedly minor injustice. And when one 
notes how today, an author’s eligibility for immortality 
is determined by his entire literary output, it is not 
wholly inexplicable that Ford’s books should have 
fallen into disuse. The bulk of his work is, for the 
most part, negligible, ranging from clever journalism to 
obvious pot-boilers, all of them bright if hurried and 
facile, but none on a level with his Tietjens novels or 
The Good Soldier, which Rebecca West acclaimed for 
its “union of inspiration and the finest technique.” 

It is this technique, this brilliant craftsmanship, 
which both his followers and antagonists recognize, 
that brought about his collaboration with Joseph Con- 
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rad in that wonderful novel of action and enchant- 
ment, Romance (Doubleday. $3). Later, this same 
dazzling technical equipment found its proper level in 
The Good Soldier, to be followed by the Tietjens series 
in the ‘twenties. We find in this last massive work 
Ford’s remarkably sharp historical sense, as he stages 
his drama against the eventful backdrop of England’s 
political and social change, stressing in particular the 
decline of the English governing classes from World 
War I to the signing of The Treaty of Versailles. In 
this setting, the interweaving themes of pity and pas- 
sion, and their disastrous effects on individuals follow- 
ing a lost cause, are unfolded. The result is one of the 
really great novels of this century, conceived and exe- 
cuted with mastery and vision. 

Reticence is a term automatically connected some- 
how with the English temperament, and perhaps the 
absence of the reticent hero from English fiction this 
past decade makes our encounter with Christopher 
Tietjens a welcome relief. The modern reader starved 
for novels written on an epical or heroic scale should 
definitely acquaint himself with Tietjens, who is the 
hero of every cherished myth, the chivalrous knight in 
white armor who rides through so much of poetry. He 
is the “Christian gentleman,” and in our own society 
practically an anachronism, a disinterested man of the 
ruling classes who stubbornly chooses to live, by in- 
herited instinct, in strict agreement with the motto 
“service before self.” 

A point not to be overlooked here is that Ford, 
despite his partially German origin, his intermittent 
French residence and sympathies, his recognition in 
the United States after many of his own countrymen 
had written him off as a “failure,” was essentially an 
English writer. The books with which he scored his 
greatest success in the United States were incontro- 
vertibly English. As Douglas Goldring, who was asso- 
ciated with Ford on the English Review, suggests in 
his admirable biography Trained For Genius, the 
Tietjens novels were the product of a man who knew 
the spirit of the British people, their ideals, eccen- 
tricities and follies, inside out. Searching more closely 
into Ford’s background, one is bound to unearth many 
of the contributing psychological factors which may 
have brought about the paradoxical situation in which 
Ford, “The Last Pre-Raphaelite,” became chronicler 
of the adventures of “The Last English Tory,” Chris- 
topher Tietjens. 

“Paradoxical,” however, hardly describes it when 
the facts are better known. In his early reminiscences 
spread over more than half a dozen “quasifictional 
memoirs,” Ford admits these books did not have “much 
evidential value.” Yet he claims that “accuracy as to 
impressions is absolute.” Goldring says, neatly sum- 
ming up the misunderstood man: “Sensitivity to im- 
pressions was perhaps Ford’s greatest gift as a writer 
and probably the cause of most of his weaknesses and 
peculiarities as a man.” His sensitivity as a writer is 
best illustrated by a study of the “impressionist” tech- 
nique, of which Ford was one of the ablest practition- 
ers—employing the timeshift, the progression déffet, 
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the interior monolog and the adaptation of native 
rhythms to the pace of the action. The sensitivity that 
led to peculiarities can be traced mainly to his childish 
behavior, a distressing inclination to “show off,” which 
goaded those he offended to describe him with such 
an epithet as “The Liar as Artist.” On the surface this 
quirk of his character appears to bear little relation 
to his writing. But among those who knew him inti- 
mately, and who may be counted among his cham- 
pions today, it is the common opinion that certain 
aspects of Ford’s childhood not only produced his “old 
school tie” complex but limited his scope as an artist. 

Born in London in 1873—his maternal grandfather 
was the painter, Ford Madox Brown—and made to 
dress according to the esthetic whims of his pre- 
Raphaelite family, Ford harbored, it would seem, a 
resentment against his somewhat “different” environ- 
ment. Had he gone to an ordinary public school, like 
other boys, and then followed up with Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, his whole outlook might have widely differed. 
As it was, he met Arthur Marwood of the English 
gentry, his partner in the English Review. Ford ad- 
mired Marwood and what he stood for so much that 
Tietjens in Parade’s End became a projection of him. 
From then on Marwood’s influence obviously simpli- 
fied Ford’s switching Westminster and Eton—schools 
Marwood or Tietjens would be expected to attend—for 
the Praetoria House and University College School 
where Ford Madox Ford (Hueffer) was educated. 

An English critic, recently commenting on George 
Eliot’s Middlemarch, says: “The moral concomitant of 

Christianity is stronger in 
WiiWii». this writer than in almost 
a we all the great nineteenth- 
- } century novelists, includ- 
ing Dickens.” The de- 
scription could just as 
well fit Ford’s Parade’s 
End, at least in so far as 
his conception of his hero 
Tietjens is concerned, for 
Tietjens’ Christian prin- 
ciples are rooted in the Gospels. Christopher Tietjens is 
a kind of male counterpart cf Dorothea Brooke; and 
like George Eliot, Ford shows the same strict fairness 
in character delineation so that instead of a prig we 
have in Tietjens an individual who is always vivid and 
sympathetic. Unfortunately, the pessimism of our age 
seeps into the Tietjens Saga; the spiritual enrichment 
found in George Eliot’s novel is missing here. The 
reader is continually haunted by the thought that al- 
though virtue may deserve its Christian reward, it will 
never get it in Ford’s hard, glittering world. 

It would not have called Ford Madox Ford a deep- 
ly religious person. Still, one of the principal events in 
his life was his reception into the Roman Catholic 
Church, in Paris, at eighteen, prompted by his father’s 
devout Westphalian family. There are many views as 
to how influential Ford’s dual religious upbringing 
was on his writings. The romantic, esthetic and poetic 
facets of Catholicism are supposed to have held his 
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imagination, while it is believed that the rationalistic 
freethinking of the Rossettis and their circle largely 
influenced his intellectual development. But since both 
his romantic nature, which found its outlet in perfect- 
ing the historical novel form, and his intellect are 
very much in evidence in Parade’s End, it is safer to 
conclude that Ford remained a strange composite of 
Catholic and freethinker to the end. This may in part 
account for the rich overtones in this book caused by 
the impact of one character's ideas or beliefs on the 
other's; and Roman Catholics (whom the small English 
Tory land-owning classes were inclined to call Papists 
around 1914) and Protestants seem to have their equal 
share of sinnners and aspiring saints, as Ford sees it. 

One sentence catches the eye in the middle of the 
first novel, Some Do Not... . It rather sums up the 
central theme of the entire work: “It is, in fact, asking 
for trouble if you are more altruist than the society 
that surrounds you.” It describes Christopher Tietjens’ 
situation as well as it explains his wife Sylvia’s hatred 
for him, though, in fact, Sylvia fears Christopher as 
much as she hates him. His ethics and code of behavior 
belong as irrevocably to the eighteenth century as her 
willfulness and opportunism belong to the chaotic 
future. The bulk of the tetralogy dwells on Sylvia's 
fierce antagonism to Christopher, her ruthless attempts 
to humiliate him, by slander or one intrigue after 
another. He bears it all—the war, his wife’s deceit, be- 
trayal by their set—with stoical forebearance. 

Some Do Not .. . sets the stage for the big shift— 
from what we might call Galsworthy’s era of the For- 
sytes and their overstuffed drawing rooms to T. S. 
Eliot’s all-too-familiar Waste Land. The tragedy of 
Tietjens’ first marriage and civil-service career is a 
fait accompli by the close, as we have viewed their 
crackup from diverse angles, through the observations 
of several well-drawn minor characters. For, in addi- 
tion to Christopher and Sylvia, there are many fas- 
cinating supporting people—Christopher’s loving sec- 
ond wife, Valentine; Mark Tietjens, the model Tory 
and Christopher’s eldest brother; Marie Leonie, Mark’s 


French housekeeper and mistress, who later becomes 
Lady Tietjens of Groby Hall; Mrs. Satterthwaite and 
Mrs. Wannop, the two mothers-in-law viewing society 
and God from directly opposite poles, and the pack of 
gossips who join in the vicious pursuit of our roman- 
tically virtuous hero. 

In No More Parades and A Man Could Stand Up, 
which follow, we detect clearly to what extent Ford 
is indebted to the nineteenth century novelist. First of 
all, he owes to Flaubert (whose Sentimental Educa- 
tion Ford confesses to having read over ten times) 
his consistency in carrying out Tietjens’ disillusion- 
ment; it is no less disturbing in the final impression 
than Frederic Moreau’s disillusionment. And as for 
his broad, panoramic canvas, it is obvious, too, how 
much Ford learned from Balzac. It is a grave error, 
however, to label these novels war literature, as so 
many hastened to do when they first appeared. World 
War I happens to be a cataclysmic event in the lives 
of the men and women Ford is writing about, so nat- 
urally the historian as novelist could not ignore its 
existence in the over-all pattern of his novel. 

There is one main flaw in this fine work. That is the 
inclusion of The Last Post in the series. Ford was never 
quite satisfied with this book and even proposed at 
one time omitting it from the omnibus. For as it now 
stands, this fourth and last novel is mainly fragmen- 
tary, not conclusive. The interior monolog is used to 
the extreme here, so that though the reader’s curiosity 
is appeased somewhat, by learning what happens to 
the Tietjenses directly following the war, the total 
effect is one of needless repetition. The preceding 
novels have already cast their gloomy prophecy. The 
Last Post merely re-echoes that death knell for a nobler 
way of living exemplified by the Tietjenses and their 
kind. We can expect “no more parades” for their sort, 
nor, for that matter, is there much hope in the world 
for any with aristocratic sensibilities. Most significant 
of all, perhaps, is the long-range historical view behind 
this book. It succeeds in convincing us that Ford’s 
Tietjens novel should have a bigger audience today. 











Two selves at war 
LIFT UP YOUR HEART 


By Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw-Hill. 308p. 
$3 


In this companion piece to Peace of Soul, 
Monsignor Sheen postulates two selves 
at war within us. One he designates the 
“Ego,” selfish, petulant, clamorous and 
spoiled and what we think we are. The 
other self is the “I,” made to the image 
and likeness of God and what we actually 
are. The lives of these selves cannot be 
lived simultaneously and attempts to do 
so result in remorse, anxiety and dissatis- 
faction. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
the first entitled “The Ego Level,” the 
second. “The I Level,” and the third, 
“The Divine Level.” In all there are 
twenty chapters written with the ease, 








fluency and wealth of example which 
have characterized the author’s previous 
works. The remedies for the tensions and 
anxieties which beset us, he states, entail 
the heroic methods which Divinity em- 
ploys to accomplish these ends. 

“The modern world which has been 
living on its moral fat for the last few 
centuries has now reached a point of 
moral and spiritual debility” and pre- 
sently it is forced to face the problem 
of how it may acquire the new spiritual 
energies needed to remake both itself and 
the individual soul. Efforts of the indi- 
vidual to search for peace within the self 
are foredoomed to failure, for the “two 
loneliest places in the world are a strange 
city and one’s ego.” 

The devious methods and individual 
uses to escape inner problems which dis- 
tress him are chronicled and the author 
characterizes the egoist as an escapist. 


BOOKS 


“An escapist is one who calls religion 
escapism to avoid that amendment which 
religion requires.” His alleged peace is 
a deceptive one. Some souls try to escape 
the reproaches of conscience by hyper- 
activity, others by violence and some by 
a false sense of social justice. “Suicide 
sometimes becomes the last resort of 
those who boast of easy consciences, the 
disorder of a nature turned topsy turvy 
with the body subjugating the soul.” The 
author wonders if present-day violence 
and aggressiveness are not due in part to 
the actions of so many “consciences at 
peace” trying to atone for want of inner 
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order by the repressive submission of 
others to their egoistic walls. 

Self-knowledge the writer defines as a 
“pulling off of the false ego we wear in 
order to discover the true.” This self- 
knowledge he differentiates from psycho- 
analysis, however, because in self-knowl- 
edge we accept responsibility for the 
mental and moral states we have created, 
whereas in psychoanalysis the self is a 
“spectator of things which events and 
instincts have made him, and the indi- 
vidual inspects them as he might study a 
chemical process or a colony of mice.” 
The numerous attempts at reform which 
individuals use on a human level the 
Monsignor reduces to four categories: 
Education, Ethics, Reason and the Mak- 
ing of Stronger Resolutions. Education, 
which once seemed to some men the 
“gateway to Heaven on Earth,” has failed 
sadly fer never before was there so much 
education and never before so little ar- 
rival at truth. This century of universal 
education, the writer points out, is the 
century of terrible conflagrations, wars 
and revolutions. We have stuffed our 
children’s minds with facts and neglected 
to teach them how to live. 

In the chapter entitled “Hound of 
Heaven” extracts from the poem _ by 
Francis Thompson are utilized to illus- 
trate the author’s thesis and this chapter 
is especially noteworthy. The modern in- 
terest in depth psychology is character- 
ized as an effort to escape from God. 
“Modern man hopes that by plunging 
into the great wells of the unconscious 
he may discover some new mystery about 
himself that will solve his life and bring 
him peace.” Individuals have tried before 
to find salvation within the self, however, 
and failure has been the result. 

The psychiatrist might seek to break a 


diagnostic lance or two with the author, 
the psychoanalyst will take exception to 
some of the interpretations which con- 
cern him and various others may find 
fault with sundry things, but the writing 
is temperate, considerate and brilliant in 
places. The author set out to write an 
inspirational book from the Christian 
standpoint and an inspirational book it is. 
F, J. BRACELAND 


Fate catches up 





THE SIGN OF JONAH 





By Nancy Hale. Scribner’s. 413p. $3.50 


Nancy Hale has written a powerful, trou- 
bling, but strangely fascinating novel, 
which will give the mature reader food 
for thought. 

The Sign of Jonah is the story of the 
rise and fall of a family—not (like many 
modern novels) a saga of the growth and 
decline of their material prosperity, but 
of the inner integrity, the spirit of each 
of the individuals who comprise the 
family. 

In 1928, rich, dissipated young Sybil 
Crocker of New York, lonely and restless 
after the death of her father, on an im- 
pulse visits her relatives, the Crocker- 
Buswells, for the first time. They were 
New Englanders living in the south. The 
grandfather, Enoch, had settled there 
after the Civil War. A strong, noble char- 
acter, he had dedicated his life to edu- 
cating the Negroes according to his own 
system in a school on his estate, Concord. 

Through two generations the family 
had been disliked by their Southern 
neighbors as Yankees busybodies. Old 


Enoch’s daughter married a local farme; 
named Buswell and continued to live a 
Concord and to bring up her three chi). 
dren there, under Enoch’s wise and be. 
nevolent but somewhat eccentric rule, 

Transplanted to New York to Sybil’; 
home, Grandfather having died, the 
mother and her three beautiful offspring 
become the toast of the town. Ironically, 
the family, which had been snubbed by 
the South for years, is accepted in the 
North as typically and charmingly South. 
ern. The “plain living and high thinking” 
of Concord give way to self-indulgence 
and lax morals. As the Crocker-Buswell:’ 
star ascends, poor Sybil’s declines. Hay- 
ing made a god of her too-human father, 
she is lost without him and _ sinks at 
length into the depths of despair and 
alcoholism. 

But now the meaning of the book’s 
title becomes apparent. Years before oid 
Enoch had said: “God spoke to Jonah 
telling him to go to Nineveh and convert 
its people. But Jonah would not accept 
his destiny; he thought he would instead 
do something easier . . . but on the boat 
his fate caught up to him as it must to 
all people and all peoples who refuse to 
heed the command of their true natures” 
—or, as one might say, “who refuse to 
co-operate with God’s grace.” 

Hope, who had beauty, brains and am- 
bition, but no heart, seemed able for a 
long time to climb to dizzy heights of 
success by the most unscrupulous means, 
but was finally betrayed by that very 
lack of heart, made one fatal mistake and 
lost everything. Poor Felicity, on the 
other hand, so full of heart and feeling 
and unselfishness, brought about her own 
destruction when she submerged her own 
personality and character in that of her 
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unworthy husband to the exclusion of 
commonsense and even of self-respect. 
In each of the Crocker-Buswells, the 
wrong use of what might have been good 
brings about evil and degeneration. It is 
the same with the Mother, with Edward, 
and with Cousin Sybil. But with Sybil, 
at least, the parallel of Jonah is happily 
complete as she rises from degradation 
to begin a new life. For Edward also 
there are hints of a new beginning, an 
effort to be the man he was meant by 
God to be. 

Nancy Hale has a provocative theme 
and she writes well. She knows her back- 
grounds—the South as well as New York. 
She sees the flaws in the thinking of 
both North and South on the Negro 
problem, which she uses in a symbolic 
way to underlie her theme. It is unfor- 
tunate that Miss Hale, who obviously is 
not directing her novel to the sensation 
seeker, should have seen fit to include 
in it so many scenes involving sex in an 
explicit way, which are sure to give of- 
fense to delicate-minded readers. 

Mary Burke Howe 


The end of seeking 
WHY I KNOW THERE IS A GOD 








By Fulton Oursler. Doubleday. 192p. $2 





WHERE I FOUND CHRIST 





Edited by John A. O’Brien. Doubleday. 
271p. $2.50 

Fulton Oursler knows there is a God be- 
cause he has experienced in prayer the 
reality of a Divine Friend and has en- 
countered in human lives evidence of 
spiritual ideas. 

Of his personal experience Oursler 
gives us here only a sketchy account— 
omitting from his reprinted Christian Cen- 
tury article the reasons why he is a 
Catholic. Of the examples of homely 
heroism—mostly reprinted from the Read- 
ers Digest—he reports, among others, 
Peter Hoguet’s legal intervention on be- 
half of Madame Kasenkina, Jackie Robin- 
son’s curbing of his temper to win respect 
for his race in baseball and Rose Haw- 
thore’s undaunted service of the can- 
cerous sick poor. 
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Horne, Rev. Thomas Barry, Bartlett, Ill. 
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Brown, Muriel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carr, General Lawrence J., New York, 
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CHARTER 
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There is a certain validity to the Ours- 
ler argument. The atheist, too, is con- 
fronted with a metaphysical problem 
—the Problem of Good in the World. And 
earnest—even evangelistic—Fulton Oursler 
is determined his sulking, cynical, de- 
pressed and confused contemporaries will 
encounter that challenge in the popular 
media that are the principal source of the 
substance of their ideas. 

The modern American, critical of 
creeds, is challenged by Oursler with the 
beauty of self-sacrifice and the glory of 
personal service. 

The authors represented in Father 
John A. O’Brien’s anthology of convert 
accounts were all definitely seeking a 
creed, a series of specific truths to give 
meaning to their lives. They found in the 
Catholic Church the answers they were 
seeking. 

The questions the fourteen converts 
were asking were different in some de- 
tails. Thus Katherine Burton wanted 
more assurance of Christ’s Real Presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament than Protestant 
Episcopal bishops would concede. Eliza- 
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SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTION 


By 


PASCAL P. PARENTE 
S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 





The following is a list of Con- 
tents of this new book on 
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beth Laura Adams was determined to 
discover whether or not God really loved 
the colored race. Dorothy Day wanted 
some ultimate justification for social jus- 
tice. David Goldstein sought a religion 
that would intelligently sustain a sane so- 
ciology. Daniel Sargent looked for some 
authority beyond the opinions of church- 
men. The Maritains searched for a cer- 
tainty only hinted at in Bergson’s idealis- 
tic philosophy. 

Father O’Brien has edited these chap- 
ters from longer accounts with superb 
success, adding helpful biographical data 
and contributing an Introduction and an 
eminently practical Conclusion. The book 
—along with its companion volume, Road 
to Damascus, and his Winning Converts 
and Truths Men Live By—testifies to Fr. 
O’Brien’s priestly zeal. The converts’ ac- 
count of their search for Christ’s Church 
testify to the enormous ignorance of Ca- 
tholicism endemic in America. To Avery 
Dulles’ surmise that the spiritual vacuum 
of the times presented an opportunity for 
Catholicism, his Harvard room-mate re- 
monstrated incredulously: “The Catholic 
Church? You might as well say for 
Voodoism!” 

Incidentally, Thomas Merton has never 
written as well—and few people have bet- 
ter—on the personal meaning of the Mass 
to a priest than in the chapter he con- 
tributes to Where I Found Christ. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 





SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN EARLY 
AMERICA: A Social and Intellectual 
History of The American People 
Through 1865 





By Harvey Wish. Longmans, Green. 597p. 
$6 

About twenty-five years ago it was sug- 
gested that the field of historical writing 
be extended beyond the narrow political 
and military boundaries to which it 
seemed confined. In the writing of Ameri- 
can history the reaction was profound. 
The social, intellectual, economic and re- 
ligious history of this country received 
new and distinct emphasis. Courses have 
been established treating the social and 
intellectual history of America and a 
whole set of books was dedicated to the 
History of American Life. 

Harvey Wish in his History of Society 
and Thought in Early America has con- 
tinued in this tradition. He has written a 
survey which is adequate and even more, 
since the book improves as it progresses. 
The earliest sections, particularly those 
dealing with the seventeenth century, are 
the least satisfactory. The author seems 
much more at home in the nineteenth 
century whose flavor he has perhaps best 
distilled. Obviously, in a survey so broad 
it is impossible to see everything, but the 
book seems a little weak on its handling 
of the social aspects of communications, 
and the problem of the indentured ser- 
vant, 


1950 


Too frequently historical surveys are 
nothing more than an effort to supply a 
textbook for a course the author is teach. 
ing. To be really brilliant, a survey should 
present a new organization or new ip. 
terpretations of the vast material to be 
unearthed in monographs and _ special 
studies, It should be something more than 
a mere recataloging of what is already 
known and familiar. Harvey Wish has 
not written a brilliant survey. It is a 
rapid, interesting treatment of society, 
but it lacks the deep perception or clever 
insight which might have made it a bril- 
liant work. The organizational structure 
is not too clear and there are cases of 
unnecessary repetitions, even of pet 
phrases. Like most surveys, this work 
contains its share of minor errors, but for 
those who are looking for a good one- 
volume glimpse of society over a span of 
250 years, this book should serve. 

JoserH R. FRESE 





BELLES ON THEIR TOES 


By Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine 
Gilbreth Carey. Crowell, 237p. $3 


The authors of the best seller, Cheaper 
by the Dozen, present an even more de- 
lightful sequel as they recall their lives in 
a family of eleven children. It is a narra- 
tive of a family facing tragedy in a spirit 
of gay and resolute cooperation. The eld- 
est child was but eighteen when the head 
of Gilbreth Inc., a firm specializing in 
time and motion-saving study, died and 
left a family of eleven and a family busi- 
ness to Mother Gilbreth. Two of that 
family reveal to us how that crisis was 
met, how the mother carried on the busi- 
ness and how the eleven cooperated to 
grow up in the traditions and ideals of 
their father. 

While there is no attempt to glorify 
the large family, no treatise could reveal 
more clearly its socializing role through 
the daily lessons of sacrifice for group 
progress and through the joys of family 
living. 

The story starts with the children see- 
ing their mother off to Europe and the 
eldest daughter planning the family econ- 
omy with the help of a houseman who 
had appointed himself custodian of fam- 
ily traditions. An austerity budget is 
drawn up and the children devise ways 
of cutting expenses. Their first trial was 
chicken pox, for which Tom, the genial 
houseman, administered the panacea of 
quinine and castor oil. The eleven opened 
a summer cottage and supervised the fun 
of one another according to family cus- 
toms, 

Upon Mother’s return, a shopping trip 
was organized wherein each elder had to 
submit his or her choice of clothes to the 
junior who would in time inherit. As the 
older children pass through their ro- 
mances the whole family takes an active 
interest and the younger are prepared for 
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their romances by the older. All through 
the episodes of family living run the 
loyalties and cooperation of a devoted 
group anxious that each one be enabled 
to find the proper place in life. 

As they grow up and found their own 
homes, they look back to a home which 
has equipped all its members for living 
a full life and to a mother whose human 
reward is the devotion of her eleven chil- 
dren and whose declining years are made 
young in the play of her grandchildren. 
Belles on Their Toes will help many to 
find joy in the give-and-take of family 
life. It is a refreshing book. 

Davw W. Twomey 





OUR JUNGLE ROAD TO TOKYO 


By Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Etchelberger. 
Viking. 806p. $4.50. 

Here is a remarkably readable and brief 
memoir on our Pacific war against “little” 
people whom the Germans described as 
“apes” in the World War I, whom we 
(some of us) described as “simian” in 
the World War II, and whom, perhaps, 
the Russians may yet describe as “deva- 
tionist-simioid-bourgeois” in World War 
III. 

All war memoirs must be approached 
with caution, for their main purpose, gen- 
erally if not invariably, is self-justification 
and a white-washing of pals. Luden- 
dorff’s 1919 memoirs, best of them all by 
far, were just that. The less pretentious 
Eichelberger pages seem rather free from 
this. 

His account seems clear and fair as it 
stresses the part of the Army in the Pa- 
cific and tells of conditions in Japan 
where he was “working boss” of the Oc- 
cupation. Like an_ eighteenth-century 
general, he took his place in the front 
lines. He was a “personal amphibian” at 
Leyte and fought in the air from a B-17. 
The book is not devoid of explanations 
of tactics and strategy, and touches on 
diplomacy a bit. All in all, Eichelberger 
is to be congratulated, although the book 
cannot be considered, actually, an impor- 
tant one. It can, and indeed should, be 
recommended. RocEerR SHAW 








BACK 
By Henry Green. Viking. 247p. $3. 


In this novel it is a soldier, Charley Sum- 
mers, who comes back, after years as a 
prisoner-of-war, and with a peg leg. First 
he visits the grave of a girl he had loved. 
Then he visits her father, who takes him 
aside to give him the name of another 
girl. When Charley is finally led to visit 
this girl, Nance, he is so taken aback by 
her resemblance to his dead Rose that he 
faints away at her feet. 

The rest of the book describes, by way 
of imperturbably funny and heartbreaking 
detail, the difficulties caused by his re- 
luctance to recognize the obvious fact 





that Nance is Rose’s half-sister. The 
strange discords of this curious situation 
are stressed so suggestively, and its fa- 
maliar notes given such casually promi- 
nent clarity, that beneath it we are made 
at least to sense the desolation in Char- 
ley’s spirit, the loneliness that fosters his 
bewilderment. 

In Charley’s world sanctity has never 
been heard of, and virtue has lost its 
prestige. Charley has nothing towards 
which to direct his energies and his hopes 
but the inchoate and variable notions pre- 
scribed by Public Opinion. The reader 
reaction is exactly the reverse of Char- 
ley’s—he is half afraid that Charley’s pa- 
thetic best will not be enough against the 
complacent forces of corruption that offer 


to assuage his loneliness, and half indig- 
nant that such forces should be allowed 
to thrive as they do. 

The story begins in a graveyard, be- 
side a church. A child passes the church, 
stopping to unlatch its gate, and then 
two men, whose quota of error is later 
described in detail, take shelter under its 
porch from a shower. We understand this 
beginning better when the book ends in 
an episode as nominally innocent as the 
village where it takes place is nominally 

Only fully adult readers, or ones who 
sincerely try to merit such a qualification, 
will understand the implications of this 
novel, since the “searchings of guilt” 
which it examines and illumines are easily 


SERMON MATTER 
from 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


On the Epistles and Gospels of 
the Sundays and Feast Days 
from Advent to Easter 


$5.00 


Doctrine is the sound basis for all teaching. If inferences, 
applications, admonitions and exhortations are derived 
from the theological tenets of the Church, they are safe- 
guarded from the aberrations that lurk in misguided zeal. 
These tenets are found set forth and explained in all Cath- 
clic textbooks of theology, and in more ample treatises, 
such as those of Father Garrigou-Lagrange. But all of 
these are a condensation or amplification of the teaching 


of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


However, the Sunday Epistles and Gospels, on which 
most of our preaching is based, are not arranged in an 
orderly array of doctrines. Therefore a priest who seeks 
the theological teaching associated with the Epistles and 
Gospels is obliged to spend considerable time consulting 
the various dogmatic treatises. 


The Dominican Scripture scholar, Father Callan, with 
whose writings most American priests are already ac- 
quainted, has composed this present work for their con- 
venience. This volume supplies sermon material from the 
writings of St. Thomas, arranged according to the Epistles 


and Gospels of each Sunday. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
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dismissed today into quotation marks, or, 
in other regions of Public Opinion, as 
“Puritanism” or “narrowmindedness.” It 
should interest Catholic readers in par- 
ticular, since Catholics are of the Church 
Militant, which is supposed to stand and 
fight with living soldiers, not to molder 
snugly beside a graveyard full of roses, 
and unconcernedly above a village full of 
weak and ignorant and all but hopeless 
men. EmiLy TOMPKINS FARRELLY 





NOBLE ESSENCES 





By Sir Osbert Sitwell. Little, Brown- 
Atlantic. 304p. $4.50. 

The last in a series of five biographical- 
autobiographical sketches, Noble Es- 
sences moves on the same high plane of 
finished craftsmanship as its predeces- 
sors. These pictures of famous person- 
ages in the art-life of England during the 
“golden age” are not just mechanically 
good; they are realistic and alive. They 
are not completely lavish in praise of the 
individual; they show his or her foibles 
and fetishes as well. But always there is 
a warmth of feeling, a deep appreciation 
of the man or woman under discussion 
as a person. Writers, artists, and musi- 
cians treated in the sketches include Sir 
Edmund Gosse, Ronald Firbank, Wilfred 
Owen, Gabriele D’Annunzio, Ada Lever- 
son, Walter Richard Sickert, W. H. Da- 
vies, Violet Gordon Woodhouse, Rex 
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New larger type faces and simplified ar 
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Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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completely revised. Each volume is com- 
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LARGE EDITION 
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Latin text throughout. 
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Whistler and Arnold Bennett. Although 
G. B. S. is not given a whole chapter as 
are the aforementioned, he does come in 
for a smaller portion in a most delightful 
portrait—one that softens him a good bit, 

Sir Osbert’s style is charming, just 
tangy enough to whet the desire to con- 
tinue reading and to enjoy every minute 
of it. However, the labyrinthine detail be- 
comes a bit confusing at times, as side- 
issues or side-personages are delved into, 
Tolerance and good humor permeate 
these character sketches, and thus they 
become somewhat autobiographical, too, 
Recognition of fellow-artists with no tinge 
of professional jealousy is a happy aspect 
of this book. 

The aftermath of World War I and the 
shadow and actuality of World War II 
provide the background—a grim one, to 
be sure—for these skillful etchings. The 
horror of war is brought home with the 
untimely demise of several of the artists 
written about. None the less, their accom- 
plishments, the pleasure they gave to oth- 
ers, and a remembrance of the good fel- 
lowship they offered stil) live in Noble 
Essences. CATHERINE D, GausE 





ENCICLOPEDIA CATTOLICA 





Citta del Vaticano, Ente per L’Enciclo- 
pedia Cattolica e per il Libro Cattolico. 


The four completed volumes of the Vati- 
can City’s new Catholic encyclopedia 
have reached America. These first vol- 
umes amply fulfill the promise of mag- 
nificent achievement made for this new 
publication in 1947 when the decision 
was reached to publish it. The binding is 
attractive, the printing clear, the illustra- 
tions handsome and profuse. The titles 
of the articles, true to the Catholic nature 
of the work, evidence a universal interest 
in the great range of subjects, religious 
and lay. 

Science is generously treated within 
these first four volumes of the ten-volume 
Enciclopedia. Rich, ancient art, especially 
that of Italy, makes its appearance in the 
great number of illustrations. Some of the 
authors treated in the literary appraisals 
are Chesterton, Cervantes and D’Annun- 
zio. Dante is introduced with the proud 
and simple claim that he is “the greatest 
poet of Catholicism.” Iowa tends to show 
up here and there lettered as “Jowa,” and 
Rockefeller appears as “Rock-feller.” But 
America gets its proper due in articles 
such as the one entitled Cavalieri de Co- 
lombo, though even here the famous 
name McGivney appears as “McGivrey.” 
The work of the Knights of Columbus is, 
however, sympathetically set forth despite 
any such slight error. One reads in the 
article of the work of the Knights for the 
floods of immigrants that once poured 
through our ports. The efforts of the 
Knights to make Catholic doctrine 
known to Americans are described. Even 
their part in the development of the 
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“Family Theater Radio Program” is told. 

Dogmatic matter is, of course, clearly 
and deeply set forth in these four vol- 
umes. The names and functions of eccle- 
siastical institutions — such as Pontifical 
Commissions and Ecclesiastical Colleges 
and Roman Congregations—are explained. 
This accomplishment alone would justify 
the presence of the new encyclopedia in 
editorial offices concerned with the activi- 
ties of the Catholic Church. 

The work, ultimately to consist of ten 
volumes plus one volume to bring it up 
to date, is selling for 10,000 and 11,000 
lire the volume, according to differences 
in binding. It is a magnificent presenta- 
tion of Catholic thought and _ truth 
brought right up to our modern day. As 
such it will prove itself an invaluable tool 
for scholars all across the world. 

Francis J. Trerney, S.J. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE STUDIES 





By Umberto Cosmo (Translated by Da- 
vid Moore). Barnes & Noble. 200p. $3.75. 


This is a handy guide through “the dark 
wood” of Dante bibliography by a major 
Dantist who made not a few valuable 
contributions himself to that bibliography. 
However, Umberto Cosmo was far from 
being, as the blurb declares, “the greatest 
Italian Dante scholar of this century.” 
Neither, in fact, was his Guida a Dante 
“his best book.” Still, this is a great deal 
more than a list of titles. It is also a series 
of essays on many aspects of Dante 
studies, filled with valuable obiter dicta 
of the venerable scholar who here gives 
us his mature judgment on a number of 
unsettled problems. 

On the whole, Cosmo takes a sane 
middle stand between the extremist 
schools of Dante criticism. He rejects the 
still-persistent hypothesis of a period of 
grave sinfulness in Dante’s life: “Now is 
the time for the aberration myth to take 
its proper place as a mere poetic fiction” 
(p.55). In the same way, he will have 
none of the extravagance, so dear to 
Croce, of a “theological romance over- 
laid by a collection of lyrical verses” 
(p.165). 

On the other hand, the author not in- 
frequently falls into the apriorism of argu- 
mentation by progressive assertion: “He 
must therefore have thought... . This 
conviction . . . explains the poet’s anger 
towards the Pope” (p.61). To turn a 
“must have” into a “conviction,” and this 
into an “explanation,” is a hop-skip-and- 
a-jump of logic that is bound to land a 
critic far beyond the limits of truth. The 
best comment on this kind of thing can 
be put in the author’s own words: “But 
when we have said all this and think we 
have thus solved the problem, we have in 
reality said less than nothing” (p.145). 
Worse than such logic is an occasional 
element of plain arbitrariness: “As to the 
view that the Comedy was begun in 1300, 





there is no need even to discuss it. It is 
due to the naive confusion .. .” (p.139 
The translation from the Jtalian is far 
less successful than Mr. Moore’s transla- 
tion from the French of Gilson’s Dante 
et la philosophie. GERALD WALSH 
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THE BREAKING OF BREAD 


By John Coventry, S.J. Sheed & Ward. 
192p. $3 


Father Coventry's book is a welcome 
addition to the growing library of books 
which provide the intellectual basis for 
a deeper appreciation of the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. It gives the Catholic 
reader an intelligible and compendious 
presentation of the historical development 
of the Eucharistic rite from the primitive 
practice to our present-day Mass, which, 
as we know it, is a combination of two 
services. These two services, the Instruc- 
tion and Prayer Service and the Eucha- 
rist, existed in separate form down to the 
sixth century. 

Such a study is indeed a “pleasant sur- 
prise and a matter of absorbing interest” 
even to those of us “who are quite fa- 
miliar with the Mass.” The reader learns 
how pagan rites have been “baptised” 
into the Christian usage in the liturgy. 
He discovers in the Mass at the Introit, 
Offertory and Communion a basic pattern 
of congregational movement accompa- 
nied by chant and concluded by formal 
prayer. General misapprehensions, based 
on the illogic of practice, are corrected 
by accurate explanations. For example, 
the Preface, which really begins with the 
“Dominus Vobiscum,” is a part of the 
Canon of the Mass. The Canon itself, 
the formula of the Eucharistic prayer, is 
concluded with the “Amen” preliminary 
to the “Pater Noster.” The genesis of the 
genuflection on one knee is one of many 
interesting items of information to be 
found in Father Coventry’s book. 

The first four chapters of the book 
make easy reading. The fifth chapter, 
illustrated by sixty-two splendid photo- 
graphs, is a detailed study of each prayer 
and action of the Mass. This chapter, so 
rich in content, is more suited to slow, 
meditative reading of its component parts 
than to a single continued reading. It 
supplies abundant material for medita- 
tion on the Mass as the center of our 
Faith. 





Joun J. Nasu, S.]. 





THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL 





By General Joseph B. Sweet. Military 
Service Publishing Co. (Harrisburg, Pa.) 
230p. $2.85. 


General Sweet was commanding general 
of the Motor Transport Service of the 
Persian Gulf Command, and “indeed ex- 
isted solely to furnish war supplies to the 
USSR.” This highly experienced man also 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Five Popular Missals 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. A Father 
Lasance book in Latin and English for 
every day in the year. Complete direc- 
tions make it easy to use. 1850 pages, 
4M” x 6%”. Cloth $6.00. Im. Lea. $8.50. 
Lea. $11.00. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY. “ 
complete Father Lasance daily Missal in 
English, with supplement of Masses for 
the United States and for special devo- 
tion. 1344 pages, 344” x 6”. Cloth $3.75. 
Im. Lea. $5.00. Lea.$7.75. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. A Father Lasance 
Missal in English for Sundays and Feast 
Days. 704 pages, 34%4” x 554”. Im. Leath- 
erette $1.30. Im. Lea. $3.50. Lea. $5.00. 


ST. MARY MY EVERY DAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. A Missal by the Monks of St. 
Benedict in English and partly Latin for 
every day of the year. Brief Catechetical 
and Liturgical explanations, prayers and 
devotions. A history of the Church in 
each of 48 States with illustrations and 
symbols. 1382 pages, 4” x 644”. Cloth 
$4.00. Im. Lea. $6.50. Lea. $8.25. 


CHRIST'S GIFT THE MASS. By Rev. D. F. 
Cunningham. A Sunday Missal with Ordi- 
nary partially repeated. 832 pages, 344” x 
6”. Flex. Cloth $2.25. Maroon Im. Lea. 
$3.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 11 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION--My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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e ENLIST. 


"*} pricsthood 
socicty o- 


Sg cDMUND 


(JUNIOR SEMINARY 


Affiliated with 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 
Winooski 3, VERMONT 
Does the invitation of Christ, “Come Follow 
Me” apply to you? Have you the desire, qual- 
ifications, to consider enlisting as a priest in 
the Society of St. Edmund? Teach, preach, 
in parishes and Southern missions. WRITE: 
Rev. E. P. Gatuican, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
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Why not give Catholic 
Mind as a gift for Christ- 
mas? Surely you have 
several names on your 
gift list to whom this will 
be a very acceptable and 
appreciated token of your 
thoughtfulness. 


EXTRA GIFTS are ONLY $2 


. . . after the first one 
which is $3. In other 
words, 2 one year gifts 
are only $5; 3 gifts, $7 
etc. Your own subscrip- 
tion may be included. © 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 


Room 1054, 70 E. 45 St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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served in Hawaii, the Philippines and in 
all sorts of military capacities. At present 
he is an important military editor. His 
somewhat disjointed little book is really 
a kind of question-and-answer compen- 
dium on logistics, tactics and strategy in 
the event of all-out war between Russia 
and the Americans. 

The book contains innumerable short 
items, all orthodox in tone and spirit, all 
soldierly in content and approach. Most 
of them are very useful. Some of them 
seem just a trifle trite and obvious. Gen- 
eral Sweet’s knowledge is, however, shown 
to be encyclopedic in his twelve little 
chapters. What, where, why, how—all are 
stressed and carefuly indexed at the back 
of the volume; only “when” is absent. 

Chapter IX, “The Pattern of Total 
War,” is especially interesting; but the 
General (unlike many military critics) 
fails somehow to denounce or regret the 
somewhat disgusting details of World 
War II, which may project themselves 
into a putative WW-3. One feels he is the 
doer rather than the philosopher, and 
philosophy most definitely has its place in 





THE WORD 











“And his master, in anger, gave him over 
to be tortured until the debt was paid. It 
is thus that my heavenly Father will deal 
with you, if brother does not forgive 
brother with all his heart” (Matt. 18:34; 
XXIst Sunday after Pentecost). 


Not long ago in a certain large munitions 
plant a fire started near one of the gates. 
It was quickly extinguished before it 
could do serious harm. But do you think 
they stopped there? Oh no! Just on the 
off-chance that some hidden, lingering 
spark might set off the whole huge plant, 
they evacuated everyone within a radius 
of a mile and began a thorough and patient 
investigation. During their search they 
came across a man who refused to be 
evacuated. So they arrested him and evac- 
uated him by force. The authorities de- 
cided to have him examined by a psychia- 
trist. They were convinced that he must 
be out of his mind. After all, he had ig- 
nored the danger of high explosives. 

It is with hesitation that I say it. But 
someone must and I’m sure it’s true. Most 
of us ought to sit down seriously and con- 
sider whether we have lost our reason. 
Sometimes, if not often, we ignore a 
much more deadly explosive that would 
make the blowing up of a munitions plant 
look like a penny fire-cracker. 

Why? Because few people have been 
more roundly condemned by Our Lord, 
more sternly threatened with eternal pun- 
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any sort of a military book, along with a 
certain non-partisan disillusion. 

Be that as it may, here is a very useful 
handbook for the pragmatic business man 
or general reader, although there is no 
real answer (here, or anywhere else) to 
current problems. Apparently the thought 
that the Soviets might use Paris and Lon- 
don for “atomic hostages,” to protect 
Moscow and Leningrad, has never seri- 
ously impressed itself on the otherwise 
inclusive mind of the General. His super- 
tribute to the super-quality of American 
soldiers does not quite check with some 
other thinkers’ opinions. 

Just to show the breadth of the range, 
let us watch the General’s P’s and Q’s in 
the topics-list of the final Index: Peace, 
influence of Western military strength for; 
Police state, advantages of Soviet; Prob- 
lems, methods of analyzing; Pyrenees, 
importance of to Allies; and—Quick war, 
probable results of. The conscientious 
author deserves a lot of credit, for we are 
not all military analysts like Hart, Fuller, 
Belloc and Nickerson. The book is defi- 
nitely recommended. ROGER SHAW 


ishment, than those who refuse to be for- 
giving and merciful. In this Sunday’s 
gospel He tells an example-story of how 
severely a servant was punished for not 
being merciful after having been treated 
mercifully himself. This life’s explosions 
can only blow you into eternity, but if 
you ignore Christ’s repeated warning and 
neglect to be forgiving you can be blown 
into a perpetual torture of fire in eternity 
itself. 

Now how can you be sure you are 
evacuated from this spiritual danger 
zone? Just institute a regular spiritual fall 
housecleaning. If you could make a 
closed retreat that would be the best op- 
portunity to do it. If not, then just take 
a quiet, private hour or so off and sit 
down and examine your conscience on 
your forgiveness relations. 

Have you ever refused to forgive any- 
one for some harm he did you? Are there 
any resentments still growing in the bot- 
tom of your memory? Are there persons 
you dislike or are unfair to because they 
hurt or disappointed you? If so get down 
on your knees this very moment and 
make a good act of contrition. Explain to 
God that you are immediately changing 
your attitude and will now forgive and 
pray for everyone. Examine your own 
habitual attitudes. Are there groups of 
people, classes or races that you have 
come to resent? A generally resentful at- 
titude toward a whole class or race or 
group because they push you around on 
a bus, chatter in a foreign language or 
have no taste in clothes can come peril- 
ously close to a fixed attitude of unfor- 
giveness. 

When you have examined yourself 
thoroughly put it all together neatly in 
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with a preparing for your next confession. There | 
you can assure God that you forgive | | 
useful everyone and are sorry for your unfor- | 
SS Man giving past. God, of course, is deeply and | Ne 
is no everlastingly forgiving and will even for- CM/ hes 
se) to give our lack of forgiveness. He under- 
10ught stands that our attitudes are often more 
1 Lon- thoughtless than malicious. But now at - AITH VIA 
rotect least after the stern warning in the Sun- 
' seri. day gospel, He can expect us to do some- ei | RATION 
Twise thing about it. 
uper- | DanieEL Focarty, S.J. 
vet to 1eat, to OWN, 
some | 
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et : D piring st- 
> are invited to a country behind the Iron seller of our times.” 
ler, Curtain to receive a medical decoration 


THE GREATEST STORY 


defi- and to demonstrate a new operational 
technique, decides to make the trip as a 
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gesture in behalf of cooperation between EVER TOLD 

East and West. This touchingly naive be- 

lief in the non-politicalness of medical Fulton Oursler’s joyous retelling of the life of Jesus, 

practice turns out to be entirely unrecip- with paintings in full-color by Kenneth Riley. 
for- rocated. In the midst of his surgical dem- The most beautiful gift book of the year! 352 pages, 
ays | onstration the doctor discovers that 7%4"x10%", printed from new plates on high-grade 
— through a switch in patients he is operat- paper, bound in sturdy red cloth. | < editi s $5 
not j ing on General Neva, the chief of state. ae Oe ee 
= | He also discovers that against the possi- WHY | KNOW THERE 1S 
if bility of the general s death the local MODERN PARABLES AGOD 65 Fulton Oursler. The story 
nd equivalent of the Politburo has concocted by Fulton Oursler. A treasury of religion of a man’s life remade—of Fulton Ours- 

: an elaborate scheme for keeping the news in action — dramatic revelations from ler’s own return to religion—and a 

eg : secret, point one of which is the “acci- real life of the power of faith today. story book of men and women who 
ity dental” death of his attending physician. 2nd printing, $1.75 knew God in their daily lives. $2 





When the patient does die of postopera- 


-_ tive complications, Fairbanks makes his 
Christopher books by REV. JAMES KELLER 


god getaway in the confusion without even 





all | stopping to collect his hat and coat. The ' 
. remainder of the film is taken up with his ONE. MOMENT PLEASE! 
a i i he frighteni . A dynamic new Christopher book of daily inspirational guides 
Cate, GUNS agaiet We ighhening 2 to better living—written and arranged in the manner of Three 


sources of a police state, to get himself Minutes « Day. $2 
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agg Pst of So Falls the Elm Tree. WHERE | FOUND CHRIST 
As the first successful attempt to indict Edited by Rev. Jobe A. O’Brien. More true 
the Communist brand of totalitarianism gm The biographical novel stories of famous converts to Catholicism in 
within the framework of an entertainment of Francis MacNutt, con- the manner of The Road to Damascus. $2.50 
Ss n vert, ic, diplomat, and 
film it is well worth the attention of Papal berlain, which MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 
family audiences. (Columbia) takes you behind the scenes by Betty Martin & Evelyn Wells. The story, 
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READ what one parent 
thinks about 


ST. MARY’S ACADEMY 


To parents desirous of giving 


their children the very best in 
education I recommend Bay 
View. I feel confident that, after 
a visit to the new St. Mary’s 
Academy and a consultation with 
the Sisters, they will register 
their children in this modern, 
well equipped school with its 
homelike atmosphere under the 
guidance of capable, conscien- 
tious teachers. Personally, I have 
always been grateful that this is 
the school I chose for my child 
eight years ago after I had ex- 
amined the curriculum and train- 
ing in various schools. 


A MOTHER 





CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Girls 


Condueted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
echool courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address Sister Superior 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 


or. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Pre-Primary through grade 12 
Modern fireproof buildings 
Beautiful 40 acre campus 
Military Day School for Boys 
Pre-Primary through grade 8 
For information address: Sister Superior 














Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
eart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers B.B., degrees. Pre 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location, Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A, and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 





Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 

Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Ceuntry Schoo! for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper the aa hg ries acre 
campus. Served by the “ ‘Hiawatha,’ 
the ‘400."" ONLY FIVE WOU RS. FROM CHIC. AGO. 





Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Prepsratory School for Boys 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Music Degrees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Aeres, — 
Riding, Sports. Catalog and View-book on Request. 

National and Regional Accreditation. 
SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 

HEART OF MARY 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Netre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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same highly polished, slightly bloodless, 
literary quality as its popular predecessor 
and the same impeccable attention to de- 
tail. In selection of stories it is perhaps 
more uniformly successful. The Verger is 
an ironic but warm-hearted anecdote 
about a simple man (James Hayter) who 
attained great material success because 
his illiteracy caused him to be fired from 
a humbler job. Mr. Knowall is an ener- 
getic and biting lampoon of an un- 
squelchable and utterly obnoxious extro- 
vert (Nigel Patrick) who, when the good 
name of a lady (Anne Crawford) is at 
stake, proves to have at least some of the 
instincts of a gentleman. The most am- 
bitious of the three, Sanatorium, describes 
the touching romance of a reformed rake 
(Michael Rennie) and a sheltered, long- 
time patient (Jean Simmons) against the 
bizarre Grand Hotel-like background of 
a tuberculosis hospital. Adult patrons of 
the art theatres should find the varied 
bill-of-fare to their liking. (Paramount) 


TWO FLAGS WEST is a nonstereotyped 
Western which takes its inspiration from 
some of the more exotic footnotes to the 
war between the States. The picture in- 
troduces a group of Confederate cavalry- 
men led by Joseph Cotten who are re- 
leased from a Union prison camp on con- 
dition that they assist the under-manned 
frontier troops in their war with the 
Apaches. It also flirts briefly with the 
abortive Confederate attempt to rally an 
army of outlaws in California. However, 
having started to paint on this broad can- 
vas, it jettisons its larger implications in 
favor of imperiling the principal players 
in a full-scale Indian attack, precipitated 
by the vindictive and slightly nutty out- 
post commandant (Jeff Chandler) and 
unlikely, on the basis of the film’s earlier 
premises, to be dispelled by the fortuitous 
arrival of cavalry reinforcements. For all 
its confusion of purpose and its slowness 
in getting started this is a superior out- 
door epic for the family. Linda Damell 
and Cornel Wilde are also present. (20th 
Century-Fox) Morra WatsH 
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THE WEEK SAW MANY PUPILS IN 
the school of life earning bad marks. .. . 
As the seven-day period rolled along on 
its course, the wrong answers continued 
piling up a large majority over the right 


ones. .. . Low flying ideals made a bad 
impression. . . . In San Rafael, Calif., a 
Canadian seeking naturalization, was 


asked why he wanted to become an Amer- 
ican. He replied that whereas a fishing 
license cost him $25 as an alien it would 
cost him only two dollars once he became 
a citizen. He was rejected forthwith. .. . 


Wrong means to good ends were adopted. 
...In London, a young woman, after 
heaving a brick through the window of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
main studio, explained her action in court 
thus: “I felt the place needed to be livened 
up a bit. We have been having some 
rather indifferent programs lately.” .. . 
Glimpsed were disputes in which both 
sides were wrong....In a Cloquet, Minn., 
auto-collision damage suit the jury ruled 
that both parties were at fault, and 
awarded $140.50 to the plaintiff, $123.85 
to the defendant.... Mothers trained sons 
in questionable procedures. . .. In Los 
Angeles, a husband’s divorce suit claimed 
that his wife taught their young son to 
apply lighted matches to his father’s bare 
feet. 


Many fields of human activity were af- 
fected by the week’s trend. . . . Misfor- 
tune struck out at fortune tellers... . In 
Detroit, a policewoman marched a seeress 
into court, addressed the judge: “I had a 
five-dollar reading from this woman indi- 
cating a dark future, and later a ten-dollar 
supplemental reading promising me a 
handsome husband, three lovely children 
and a lake-front mansion.” The judge, 
after fingering the crystal ball of the 
seeress, handed it to her and inquired: 
“What do you see there?” Responded the 
seeress: “It says $90 or 100 days.” His 
Honor had written the sentence on the 
ball. . . . Ineffective techniques blossomed 
in the field of criminology. . . . In Morris- 
town, N. J., five police officials handcuffed 
a prisoner to a small willow tree while 
they searched nearby woods for a cache 
of loot he had allegedly hidden. Return- 
ing, minus the loot, they found a hole in 
the ground. The prisoner and tree had 
vanished. Alarms alerted citizens to report 
if they caught sight of a tree moving over 
the landscape. . . . Poseurs rose up the 
field of medicine. . . . In New York, a 
forty-year-old man who practiced medi- 
cine for five years without any medical 
education started a term in jail. The sen- 
tencing judge, who had once received 
pre-operation care from the prisoner, ex- 
claimed: “I’m flabbergasted. Why, he 
never even worked in a drug store.” The 
pseudo-doctor had been a resident physi- 
cian in six hospitals. He had treated 
countless sick persons; delivered 475 ba- 
bies; never lost a patient. 


In the school of life, untold millions of 
pupils are always coming up with very 
bad marks. . . . In this school the pupils 
are supposed to be learning what they 
are in this world for, and to be acquiring 
a proficiency in the love and service of 
God here below so that they may be for- 
ever happy with Him up above. . 
Flunking in any school has unfortunate 
consequences. . . . Flunking in the school 
of life has unfortunate consequences that 
last through eternity. 

Joun A. TOOMEY 





THE MORALITY OF 
MERCY KILLING 


By 
Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan 
S.T.L. 


The ethical aspect of mercy kill- 
ing has been widely discussed and ! 
conflicting views have been pub- 
iicly debated. Even some reli- 
gious-minded persons sincerely 
believe that in extreme cases God 
permits human agencies to ac- 
celerate death when it is inevita- 
ble. The Catholic Church vigorously 
PP this opini This work is 
a clear and thorough exposition 
of the Catholic Church's teach- 
ing on mercy killing, making 
no appeal to emotion or sentiment 
in defense of the Catholic Doc- 
trine. It discusses not only the 

negative but also the positive 
) aspect of God’s commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill.” In the final 
pages the author explains the 
Catholic philosophy of pain, teach- 
ing a lesson that will be useful 


for all. $1 50 





At your bookstore or from ; 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland | 
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24 beautiful gift pencils printed 

In gold with any name. © 
2 DOZEN IN A GIFT BOX 
Print plainly the name you want to 
go on pencils. C.0.D. orders mailed 
at your expense. Orders shipped to any part 
of the world at no extra cost. 
SEABOARD PENCIL CO. Devt. CC2 
47 West 57th Street, New York 19, M. V. 











LEARN THE EASY INTERLANGUAGE 


ESPERANTO 


Quickly, N lly bly, with the 


CONNOR CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


using ‘Real Life’ phonograph records 
You converse with the disks, 
and confer with the instructor 


The ‘Connor Course’? provides a complete kit of 
learning aids, plus the personal instruction of Doris 
Tappan Connor. You master Esperanto in an amazingly 
short time. 

There is no comparable language course at anywhere 
near its low cost price,—only $36 complete with per- 
sonal instruction. (10% discount to schools and clergy-) 





Write for prospectus describing details of ‘Connor 

Course’ for individual, group, and classroom study. 
Or just send $36 (schools and clergy deduct 10%) for 
the complete course at once. Full money-back guar- 
antee if not satisfied. Send to: 
ESPERANTO, 114 W. 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
[See “The Case for Esperanto” in America, Sept. 23. 
Mention America, when you order the ‘Connor 
Course,” and we will include FREE a year’s subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN Esperanto Macazine.] 
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| Iilormation 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


VE write today to 
403 West 59th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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¢ EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 


ae ag ye having years of experience are at your 
serviee, to give you examination and advice. 


>GLASSES at reasonable prices $ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Wartime wages and prices 
Eprror: I wholeheartedly agree with the 
general tone of Father Masse’s recent 
article, “NAM and AFL on Wages and 
Prices” (Am. 10/7, pp. 14, 15). I am 
somewhat confused, however, by his clos- 
ing remarks about wages: 

Since they [price increases] have taken 

place, the unions cannot be blamed for 

striving to protect the living standards 
of their members. They can be blamed, 
though, for attempting to raise those 
standards, Every citizen, President 

Truman recently told us, is expected 

to make sacrifices these days. Workers 

don’t make sacrifices when their wages 

reflect advances in productivity as well 

as increases in living costs. 

It seems to me that this is something of 
an oversimplification of a very compli- 
cated problem. Does Father Masse mean 
that the benefits of increased productivity 
should accrue exclusively to the owners 
of American industry and not at all to 
the workers? Or does he anticipate that in- 
creased productivity will be reflected in a 
proportionate lowering of prices? . . . In 
the light of current and past experience. 
we have little reason to suppose that 
prices will be (voluntarily ) lowered. 

All of this reminds me of Arthur Ross’ 
brilliant discussion of “responsible wage 
policy” in his provocative study, Trade 
Union Policy (University of California 
Press). Theoretically, he says, almost ev- 
erybody is in favor of a “responsible 
wage policy,” but too many economists, 
he adds, “seem to believe that a ‘far- 
sighted’ union leader is one who foregoes 
a wage increase during a period of pros- 
perity, in order to prevent inflation, and 
accepts a wage decrease during a period 
of depression, in order to reduce the cost 
of production.” Needless to add, I am 
not suggesting that Father Masse falls 
within this particular category of econo- 
mists. Quite the contrary. It seems to me, 
nevertheless, that his concluding repri- 
mand of the AFL sharply delineates the 
dilemma which is repeatedly referred to 
by Ross: what constitutes a “responsible 
wage policy”? 

Father Masse, I take it, is in favor of 
stabilizing prices and wages during the 
emergency (after existing inequalities 
have been taken care of). He argues— 
and very properly so indeed—that all of 
us ought to be willing to make personal 
sacrifices in the interest of the general 
welfare. Granted. But can we reasonably 
expect labor to forego wage increases 
(based on increased productivity) unless 
we are prepared to take adequate steps 
to prevent the benefits of this increased 
productivity from accruing exclusively to 
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the owners of industry? Sacrifice is a two- 
way street, as Father Masse himself js at 
pains to remind us. 

“Certainly,” Ross reminds us, “there 
can be no disagreement that many em. 
ployers are in a position to pursue a price 
policy largely independent of fluctuations 
in cost over considerable periods of time, 
and do in fact pursue such a policy.” If 
this is true, he continues, while there js 
“profit in discussing wage policy for the 
economy as a whole, or for a major seg. 
ment thereof, . as yet there is no 
bargaining mechanism to which such a 
discussion can be related.” “In view of 
this and other related characteristics of 
our economy.” he adds, “no individual 
union can have any substantial effect on 
the price level.” Therefore: “What is 
needed is a wage bargain of sufficient 
magnitude to reflect the true significance 
of wages and salaries in the national in- 
come and to permit the larger questions 
of economic policy to be considered’ 
(italics added). 

It would appear to me that Ross is 
vaguely suggesting that the answer to 
the wage-profit problem is the so-called 
Industry Council system. In the absence 
of such a system, I don’t know what the 
answer to Father Masse’s problem is. I 
merely raise the question: Is it reasonable 
to ask the workers to be the only heroes 
in this very unheroic civilian world which 
is the United States of 1950? 

(Rev.) Georce G. Hicerns 

Washington, D. C. 


Epiror: Practically the only heroes so far 
in the Korean war have been the mem- 
bers of the armed services and their de- 
pendents. The rest of us haven’t too much 
to brag about. Certainly, I don’t want the 
workers to be the only “heroes” of the 
war. There isn’t much danger that they 
will be, as present wage trends indicate. 
There is even less danger that business- 
men will qualify for distinguished service 
medals, as was clear enough from my 
article. With regard to the point Father 
Higgins ably makes about sharing in the 
fruits of productivity, naturally I antici- 
pate that such fruits will be plucked by 
the Government either through renegoti- 
ation of contracts or an excess-profits tax. 
Labor would make a better impression on 
the public if it stressed controls on profits, 
rather than sharing in any bigger earnings 
that may be realized. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with Dr. Ross. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that his analysis is more relevant to 
a peace than to a war economy. 
(Rev.) Benjamin L. Masse 
New York, N. Y. 
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